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of many decisive peculiarities of the 
modern times. It laid the cornerstone of the theory of 
socialist revolution. A new light was thrown on the roads 
of social progress, the main content of 

on a world scale from 


After the defeat of the Paris Commune (1871), the eco- 


[ tern Europe was char- 
acterised by stronger positions of the counter-revolutionary 


bourgeoisie, rapid growth of monopolies and unprecedented 
colonial expansion. All this marked the beginning of 
capitalism’s transition into a new, imperialist stage. In 
more developed industrial countries conditions were being 
created which facilitated the growth of reactionary forces 
and hampered a new revolutionary upsurge. 

In this complicated: historical situation the research into 
the paths of world development started by Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels could be continued only by a scientist of 
genius and a wise practical revolutionary. This task was 
fulfilled by Lenin. . 

Lenin’s profound and comprehensive analysis of impe- 
rialism, of its driving forces and inner logic of develop- 
ment, the strong and weak aspects of state-monopoly 
capitalism, its characteristic features and its arn 
contradictions has become an integral part of the revolu- 
tionary theory of the proletariat in the 20th 
Lenin is, in the full sense of the word, the founder of the 
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political economy of impertatlom. £h© equipped the 
tionary forces with both a scientific characterisatj, revo), 
processes involved in the origin and development no : 
rialism and a_ dialectical-materialist metho of in, * 
sing its further changes, thereby Providing g ,°8ni. 
key for understanding new phenomena in the econo Teli 
politics of modern capitalism. The basic Propose,” and 
Lenin’s analysis have brilliantly stood the test of a of 
the conditions of the most stormy and dynamic ime in 
the history of humanity. €Poch jn 
Like Marx, Lenin took the economic basis as th 
ing-point in his research on contemporary capitalis a; 


and 
stud ‘ ¢ 
ion enabled paencies brought about : 


development of tuiman saciely 3 
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him to elaborate a new Strategy of the world socialist 
revolution. 


Lenin’s conclusion about im 
system is a brilliant embodiment of the revolutionary opti- 
mism and deep conviction of the progressive character of 
social development which are so characteristic of Marxist 
theory. No Marxist has ever doubted that the fact of the 
ascending development of capitalism being replaced by a 
steady slipping-down to its inevitable doom and of over- 
ripe capitalism turning into a brake on social Progress, does 
not signify an impasse for the whole of humanity but only 
for that historically outdated socio-economic system. Herein 
lies evidence of the inevitable approach of the revolutionary 
replacement of the capitalist by the socialist relations of 
production. 

In his analysis of imperialism Lenin first of all clarified 
how the concentration of production and capital and the 
monopoly resulting from this influence the productive 
forces, and which processes lead capitalism to its highest 
stage. 

Acting in conformity with the laws of “natural” selection, 
free competition could not but give birth to its own opposite, 
monopoly. The strengthening of a handful of industrial 
giants was accompanied by the destruction and ruin of a 
mass of their weak rivals—small and middle-size enterprises. 
The concentration of production and centralisation of 
capital result in the bulk of production in the major branches 
of industry falling to the share of an ever narrowing 
group of companies. Hence the prerequisites for 
an agreement between them on ending competition and 
establishing monopoly prices. By coming to terms on prices 
and spheres of influence, the monopolies can assess the 
prospects of demand for their commodities in a more real- 
istic manner and plan their production accordingly. This 
possibility increases as their monopoly position in the market 
is strengthened by seizure of the sources of raw materials, 
the trade network, transport and other material factors 
securing extended reproduction of capital. Monopoly profits 
increase the possibility of new capital investments on the 
basis of modern technology, which raises the efficiency and 
profitability of production. The share form enables big firms, 
which establish close connections with the banks, to mobilise 


perialism as a dying social 
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resources and use them for further in, 


: ey re ities and consolidatj : 
considerable mon tion capacities Ing th 
creasing their goer ey All this opens up fresh Possibilities 

‘ the mar ation and centralisation of 


sitions 10 t i ntr. 
for intensifying eae fae advantages of broad CO-opera. 
capital aud its specialisation and division. 
tion of labour a ts a dual influence on the productive forces 

Monopoly exer ial character of production it pushes is 
nt. But at the same time rapes | Bives 
I ‘es leading to decay and hindrance o techno. 
tori a pont It navies opportunities for obtainj 
He P oftts both by increasing production and lowerj 
1g) P d by limiting or even curtailing production by 


its costs, an : : : 
sabe of artificially inflated prices. Big firms are in a posi- 
tion to buy up promising patents and bury them so as to avoid 


competition. However, these actions of the big monopolies, 
resulting from their economic essence, are opposed by compe- 
tition on the part of other monopolies both within a given 
country and in the world market. 

Consequently, the tendency towards decay inherent in 
monopoly and the possibilities of rapid growth also inherent 
in it exist side by side. Their struggle and concrete correla- 
tion at a certain period determine the scale, rate and 
direction of the economic development of capitalist 
i ee ‘ 

roceeding fr : é ‘ 
a one ny ve coer ge og involved in 
Lenin formulated hi f ie ee ee 
Fevieaneate §_ jamous five economic features 


) velopment of bourgeois society from the capitalism of free 
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a world revolutionar i 
é ary process, is a : 
ing monopoly-capital domination oe — the increas- 
the revolutionary forces attackin tn de oe hy ineeigia 
front and from the rear, from e ‘Pi csery both from the 
seriously affects the whole of i and from without, 
policy, deprives them of complete one ey economic 
makes them resort to social manoeuvri a ce 
Nevertheless, the varied and a cae 
which modern capitalism a dem eu snigeonetapspaeg 
tially altered the basic featiiien ob fot = lis igen 
ie Legis, ties vile ue & ites perialism discovered 
economic ae efinite system of interrelated 
he first : ; 
Ghat tee Sees ae importance of the con- 
formation of monopolies Tha of capital resulting in the 
ge og ce lies. This process becomes ever st 
istorical periods wh itali catia a 
specific “waves” of mergers ener ro gon aa oe 
ic shears leaps te the lec of hot tahoe which give rise 
a regular “wave” swept over the En ig toa ce 
ately in the mid-1950s Waprecsiend ¢ Ket aE tained 
the ‘hich I : 1 ed in scale, it raised 
sid ai of concentration of capital to a qualitatively 

In the conditions of early-20th-century imperialism, mo- 
nopoly domination was typical mainly of the heavy industri- 
es. At present, monopoly structure has established itself in 
nearly all branches of the economy, the monopolies involv- 
ing in their orbit the non-production sphere as well. 

The highest level of concentration of production and 
capital is characteristic of industrial branches. Thus, in 1966 
in the U.S.A. the share of the four biggest firms of the 
pee nae branches was: 70 per cent of the production 
of automobiles and spare parts, 67 per cent of aircraft and 
computers, 55 per cent of organic-chemistry products, 49 
per cent of pig iron and steel, etc. In Britain, in 1968, one 
firm owned over 90 per cent of the production of electricity, 
steel and coal and the output of helicopters, automobiles and 
locomotives, 70-80 per cent of the production of tractors, 
chemical fibres, electronic equipment, etc. 

The same state of affairs is to be seen in France, the F.R.G., 
Japan and other developed capitalist countries. . 

The picture of branch concentration is seriously compli- 
cated by the fact that the last 10-15 years have been character- 
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; f bigger monopolies Into “fore: | 
ised by ss! sane ney ‘- 5 a and enterpre. gg 
branches—the x e production complex of a given Monopof | 
suPP neva ard Sa connections with it at aly Lj 
or having no ring up gigantic D of one enslomerations 
ele Pander the signboard of one mies ed Ente,’ 
which ee to different branches, as well as anks 
other pom Ae and financial institutions SErving thej, 
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needs. 


Finance ca ital, arising and developing from the inter- 
weaving of the Capital of industrial and b 
lies, leads to the sharpen; 


contradictions, The exploitation of the working people inten- 


€ grows, Moreover, contradictions 
within the ruling class itself become a88ravated and the split 


Predicted, becomes deeper. 
narrow monopoly top stratum 


oligarchy appropriates monopoly Superprofits, thereby stand- 
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ing opposed not only to the workj 
broad layer of the middle ani pe tee but also to a 
aside from the most Profitab] Urgeoisie pushed 


A Porarily free mon 
ciety, including the workin 


avings. It is notewor- 
thy that in the total assets of the et 8 48 Hotewor 


The coalescence of big banks 
olies produced powerful capitalis 
groups, whose members are closely connected by mutual 
possession of shares, by Personal union and by common 
interests in the competitive struggle. 

By means of various subterfuges the financial groups 
obtain control over big spheres in the economy. Thus, 18 
financial groups in the U.S.A., uniting about ma ier 
lies, control nearly 60 per cent of the country’s ne 
production. The biggest of them, the Morgan epen ex a 
its influence over not less than twenty gigantic an ae ss 
ance companies, savings funds, and severa lien ie 
the oil, automobile, chemical, electronic, ~ Pe foul br 
other industries. In early 1969 the assets bis pene 
industrial corporations, in” one way a0 000 million dol- 
with the Morgan group, reached oe ' ntrolled capital 
lars. The Rockefeller group, second in size, Pacneiene ake 
of 125 000 million dollars. It continues to - ie ae ea 
“oil business” of the capitalist vies a sneer of ages 
“eet ogres — i et 2 chemistry, paper and foo 
ee aa = iations of industrial, 
an i 5 a < 99 

In Japan, the three biggest a Mitsubisi”, Miter ke 
qq testa, ani bakene Catt per cent of pgennils 
“Sumitomo”—account for BE a= ball home and for 
industrial output, while in tra 


their share is even higher. 
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> the finance system 16 characterise 
pe of eet ate bank iy ance 
+ : din monopoly associations. ide Ne ‘és Our S14 
“te ks f ile control the country’s basic meg Operatic 
banks fu piiven Of powerful state-monopoly assocjat;, 
Die de ee of practically all branches of the na. 
tional economy. . f capital in the ha 
‘0 2 ous stocks of cap in n 
f pred cee continues to be a pr incipal 6OUrce 
f r its export. The importance of the export of capital as , 
ence of the monopolies in the aks da — and 
spheres of influence is now greater than in the : Colonial 
empires and ee vneees of the overwhe ming part 
globe by a handful of powers, 
pt pti the export of capital not only 
as one of the basic features of imperialism but also as one 


€ increased export of 
urther internationalisation 
my and for the rowing penetra- 


other countries, 
_ In post-war years the ex m the imperial- 
1st countries reached truly enormous imensions, By early 
1969, the total sum of \merican investments abroad was 
memately 128,000 million dollars, of which 102.000 
aultion belonged to priva Monopolies (includin 65,000 
mil ion of airect investments),** J, respect of total direct 
Private inves . ‘ 
rivals, Thus, in 1967-68, Britain’s dire-t Svat pPed alll its 

dol 
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amounted to 18,009 111); Tivate investments 
ion, those of the million lars, Fran 


: C€8 to 8.000 mil- 

: illum and or janie» €public of Germany to 8,600 
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rate of profit is ¢}, ae the desire to 
sti 1 
Mulus for that export. 
” V. I Lenin, ¢ i] 
id Survey of C rent Bo othay V. 


urrent Business, October | g2t 


They refer to the substantial increase in the export of state 
capital in the form of long-term loans and credi 

subsidies and free grants under the ro recto ttt also 
the developing countries. Programme: of “aid” to 

Such an argument can confu : 
understand the nature of muiitern pre bi oe 

Jume of long-term state credit yas teed, the 
vO . , ts extended by the U.S.A. to 
foreign countries (not including Canada and Weste 
Europe) increased from 2,700 million dollars in 1957 to 
16,900 million in 1968, or 61/; times. The influx of st: te 
capital to the countries of the “Third World” from Britai : 
France, F.R.G. and other imperialist countries — 
ing. But can all this serve to refute Lenin’s proposition about 
the drive for a higher rate of profit being the main stimulus 
for the export of capital? Of course not. This becomes 
obvious as soon as we consider “aid”, subsidies and state 
loans as a weapon of the €conomic policy of state-monopoly 
capitalism, the aim of which is to ensure high profits for 
private monopolies. The loans and “gifts” granted by the 
U.S. Government, as a rule, make it incumbent upon the 
countries receiving them to expend the money on the pur- 
chase of American goods. Frequently, the “aid” is aimed at 
creating in the developing countries a “political climate” 
favourable for the capital-exporting private monopolies, and 
saving them from the threatening nationalisation of foreign 
enterprises. A substantial part of the loans and credits goes 
to create an infrastructure, that is, to invest money in the 
least profitable industries, without which, however, the de- 
velopment of the private sector is either difficult or impos- 
sible. 

The export of capital to the developed capitalist countries 
has become an important tendency in the export of capital 
in general. In this tendency we clearly see the process of 
international interweaving of capitals examined by Lenin, 
the basis for forming international associations of monopo- 
lists which carry out the economic redivision of the ai 
(the fourth feature of imperialism). Whereas in the ae 
twentieth century colonies and semi-colonies were the oan 
objects of the monopolies’ expansion, now the most vigo 

: Pon ‘ jal countries. € 
movement of capital is between industria ed Jompesterat 
latter account for over two-thirds of the exporte 
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is also grow- 


Private capital, while the whole of the “Th; 

’ hird . 
Counts for only about one-third. World ac. 

Is is to be explained by a number of wei hty » 
€gin with, the developed countries attract fore; — 
Y their “political stability” as compared with the ital 
Situation in Africa, Asia and Latin America, so that the 
;onnected with the investment of capital abroad is diminict 
to a minimum. 'sheq 
esides this essentially political factor, there are ma 
purely economic reasons for the greater interest in investin, 
capital in the “rich” countries. The interweaving of th: 
capital of developed countries reveals the monopolies 
objective need to adjust themselves to the requirements of 
the contemporary stage in the development of the Productive 
forces. In the conditions of the scientific and technological 
revolution, which has called for deeper social division of 
labour and a gigantic increase in the scale of the concentra. 
tion of production, the framework of national states becomes 
too narrow for the productive forces and they can very 
often develop successfully only if the resources (and markets) 
of several countries are combined. The optimal dimensions 
of production enterprises are increased, while the process of 
capitalist integration, the formation of economic groups, 
expands the home market for the member-countries of a 
group and makes it difficult for the goods of third countries 
Y: penetrate into it. This provides a stimulus for the export 


of capital from some countries of the group to others, for 
yenternational enterprise and the mergin 
‘# different countries within the group. 


- <} The formation of closed €conomic groups is aimed not 
g the movement of goods between theif 


' only at facilitatin 
g their industries against competitiot 


g of companies of the 


members and protectin 
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s€ on the bas 


Tings in its wake all i 
tions and antagonisms which are typical of fie if ape 
economic ties between the imperiali i h 

istic interests of the imperialists of different co 
their struggle for markets i 


liberation movements. 


The formation of international mono 
natural outcome of the worl 


cterising 
“the division of the 
world among the international trusts has begun”.** 

Fifty years ago Lenin confirmed the birth of international 
super-monopolies. In our day, the development of this 
process has Jed to a handful of super-monopolies taking more 
or less full possession of the world capitalist market. What 
is also new and specific for the present-day development of 
imperialism is that, while retaining world cartels, it has 
turned gigantic trusts and concerns, largely national in 
capital and control but international in the sphere and scale 
of activities, into a most typical and perhaps the decisive 
form of international super-monopolies. This has brought 
about a contradiction between monopolies operating on a 
world-wide scale and national states. 

International monopolies can and do enter into agree- 
ments with each other on 
tion of production and inflation of 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 167. 
** Tbid., Vol. 22, p. 267. 
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development of their economic potential and for dom; 
tion Jn the market that acquires great importance, Th aa 
omic division of that part of the world which is stj]] we 
mperialist rule is now becoming in many respects the 
Continuously changing spontaneous result of the struggle be 
tween international super-monopolies. 

Along with imperialist integration and fierce Tival 

among the international trusts and concerns, such new facto, 
in international relations as aggressive military blocg 
imperialist powers have also appeared. “Collective colonial. 
ism” has developed. Imperialism is waging wars of ageres, 
sion against whole nations, trying to impose upon them } 
force the systems and forms of government which sujt it 
most, and such wars are in many cases fought simultaneously 
by several imperialist powers. Hence, the tendency towards 
war for the territorial repartitioning of the world (the fifth 
feature of imperialism) still remains nowadays too. It is true, 
the conditions for its development have radically changed, 
because imperialism has lost its former domination over the 
world. It is in the grip of a general crisis, and its economic 
and politics are greatly influenced by the existence and 
successes of the world socialist system and the powerful 
upsurge of the national liberation movement. In these cir- 
cumstances, the general direction of the military and polit- 
ical strategy of the imperialist powers is determined above 
all by their desire to restore the positions lost as a result of 
the formation of the world socialist system and the collapse 
of the colonial empires. Temporarily, the imperialists’ readi- 
ness to use military means for resha ing the world map in 
conformity with the new balance of Rees within the group 
of the imperialist powers, recedes into the background. But it 
can disappear altogether only with the complete destruc 
tion of imperialism itself, 

Of vital importance for understanding the deep-going 
processes characterising modern imperialism is Lenin’s laW 
of the uneven economic and socio-political development © 
capitalism at its imperialist stage. Lenin was the first 

_ to lay bare the roots and show the importance of such eae 
development and the reasons for its increased influence 0” 
the course of history and on the destinies of the dying cap! 
talist system and of socialism, which will replace it. Analysing 

.. £.o 4,mental difference between pre-moanonoly capita 


ism and imperialism in the a 
Lenin wrote: “There was 
pean, when it had co 
eading European countri 
t an devel i 
the utmost—relative—tranquillity and smoothness oan. 
ot ee over the vast expanses of the as yet unsettled 
ds a € countries not yet irrevocabl i 
capitalist maelstrom.” A: . Be yianid 


science of Marxism. It radically changed the old concep- 
tion of the conditions for the victory of the new system and 
opened a clear prospect of struggle to the Russian and inter- 
national proletariat. Already then, Lenin foresaw the course 
of the main processes of social development as a result of 
the victory of socialism in one or several countries; foresaw 
the inevitability of struggle between the two systems in the 
world arena.’”** 

History has confirmed Lenin’s conclusion: the breach of 
the imperialist chain made by the Russian proletariat and 
its allies under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party, the 
triumphal march of Soviet power and the victory of social- 
ism in the U.S.S.R. have put an end to the epoch of the 
undivided and complete rule of imperialism. As a system 
imperialism has received a blow from which it can never 
recover: a general crisis of capitalism has set in. Its most 
vivid and deep-going manifestation is the existence, competi- 
tion and struggle of the two systems—socialist and a 
italist. Facts show that this struggle has been exerting a mos 
powerful impact on the internal processes going on in the cap- 


* in. Collected Works, Vol. 22, p- 104. . 
ised a weak Cant Are Immortal, Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing House, Moscow, p. 14. 
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ism. Lenin wrote: “The abolition of Capitalism ang : We 
tiges, and the establishment of the fundamentals of the con 


: : Om. 
munist order comprise the content of the new era f wor] 4 
history that has set in.’?* Life has borne out the coy 8% 


Of Lenin’s 4pproach to the very nature of 


i Perfectly 
clear that in the impending decisive battles in the World 
tevolution,” Lenin Stressed in his Speech at the Third Con. 
8Tess of the ommunist International, § 


€ globe, initially 
ation, will turn against Cap- 
italism and imperialism and will, 


: ates and their choice of 
non-capitalist Paths of develo are Nothing byt grave 
cleats of imperialism, 
The law of the uneven economic and S0cio-political Ae 
velopment of imperialism operates ; 


€s in ful] force ; 


. t= 
day epoch too. Sharp changes in the . Presen 


; , . “relation of the eco- 
nomic potentials of ne aie OF tialist Powers become more 
frequent. The deve apes ee ir pro Uctive forces is 
mar eel RA ead Th veep anie by Serious Structur- 

1 changes in the economy. The State-monop ly sys 
al ¢ omic processes shapes itself ven] 
ita eon 1 of devel Y, and the 
tween the level of deve °PMent of + Gina 
ont be tes and the other NON-socialist County; 2 ding im- 
alg lor between individual countries and th a8 
ing. The gap f scientific research, as we]] as in dine 8Toups 
in the F welder of new scientific ang technoio,: 2S Tate 
scale of ap 


: Sica] 
in production, is broadening. As Leni, 2 
ments in 


V I Lenin Collected Works, Vol. 31, Pp. 
«de 3 


** Tbid., Vol. 32, p. 482. ing 


owing to uneven development now in one i 

link of the world capitalist system, the aperavstion of ie 
antagonistic contradictions reaches the critical point, and the 
working people begin to look for a way out of the situation 
in the struggle for the radical socio-economic reforms, for 
the full removal of the exploiter classes from power in 
society. 

The contemporary epoch 
growing contradictory and c 
in all spheres of society’s 
socialisation of production 


has been marked by the vastly 
onflicting nature of development 
economic and political life. The 


ial on has led to a further clarifying of 
positions among the social forces. In the course of the scien- 


tific and technological revolution the working class has grown 
both in quality and in quantity, its qualification, the 
general level of knowledge and ideological education have 
risen sharply, and it has acquired new allies from among 
engineers, office employees and intelligentsia. Now, the mo- 
nopolist top section, which has entered into alliance with the 
politicians and the military, is opposed by an absolute ma- 
jority of the population united by the democratic slogans of 
the anti-monopoly struggle. Thereby the abyss between the 
interests of the overwhelming majority of the nation in the 
imperialist countries and the financial oligarchy is rapidly 
growing. 

Although the imperialist bourgeoisie strive to unite in face 
of the advancing forces of socialism, the national liberation 
and the working-class movement, a factor which is inherent 
in imperialism, namely, the ineradicable hostility between 
the economic interests of the monopolies in the various coun- 
tries arising from the drive for profits, makes itself felt in 
full measure. This inevitably leads to deeper inter-imperial- 
ist contradictions and weakens the general positions of im- 
perialism; moreover, the processes of international inter- 
weaving of capital and regional integration, while changing 
the forms of rivalry, by no means promote harmony of in- 
terests between the different “national imperialisms” in the 

d arena. = se 
een all efforts, the mechanism of capitalist economy 
has its misfires. Production continues to develop eycle wie 
and all the capitalist countries without exception ager 

i i ith the working of the chaotic 
grave difficulties connected wit nigiecst wseinge 
forces in the home and foreign markets. This p 
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immortal works of the leader of the October Revolution. 
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IMPOVERISHMENT IN CAPITALIST SOCIETy 


Bourgeois reformists, who are echoed by certain Opport 
ists among the Social-Democrats, assert that there jg no a 
poverishment of the masses taking place in Capitalist society 
“The theory of impoverishment” is wrong, they say, for the 
standard of living of the masses js improving, if slowly, and 
the gulf between the haves and have-nots is Narrowing, not 
widening. 

The falsity of such assertions h 
the masses more and more clearly. The cost of living is ris. 
ing. Wages, even with the most stubborn and most successful 
strike movement, are increasing much more slowly than the 
necessary expenditure of labour power, And side by side 
with this, the wealth of the capitalists is increasing at a dizzy 
rate. 

Here are some data on Germany, where the workers’ con- 
dition is far better than in Russia, thanks to a higher stand- 
ard to culture, to freedom of strikes and association, to polit- 
ical liberty, to the millions of trade unionists and the millions 
of readers of workers’ newspapers, : oe ™ 

According to data furnished by bourgeois sociologists, a 
draw on official sources, wages in Germany have increase 
by an average of 25 per cent during the past 30 Pe “ 
the same period, the cost of living has gone up by at 

cent!! ; 
yee clothing, fuel and rent have all become pO hy 
ensive. The worker is becoming impoverished bas ae 
o he is actually becoming poorer than before; cane aid 
pelled to live worse, to eat worse, to suffer hunger 
to live in basements and attics. 


as lately been revealed to 
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But the relative impoverishment of the workers, i.e., the 
diminution of their share in the national income, is still more 
striking. The workers’ comparative share in capitalist society 
which is fast growing rich, is dwindling because the million 
aires are becoming ever richer. 

There is no income tax in Russia, and no data are avail- 
able on the growing wealth of the well-to-do classes of soci- 
ety. Our reality, which is even sadder, is shut off by a veil— 
the veil of ignorance and lack of publicity. 

In Germany there are exact data on the wealth of the 
propertied classes. In Prussia, for example, the first 10,000 
million marks (5,000 million rubles) of taxable property be- 
longed to 1,853 persons in 1902 and to 1,108 in 1908. 

The number of the very rich has diminished. Their wealth 
has increased—in 1902 each of them owned property worth 
5,000,000 marks (2,500,000 rubles) on the average and in 
1908, as much as 9,000,000 marks (4,500,000 rubles)! 

People speak of the “upper 10,000”. In Prussia the “upper 
21,000” rich owned property valued at 13,500 million marks, 
while the taxable property of the remaining 1,300,000 own- 
ers was worth only 3,000 million marks. 

Four of the wealthiest millionaires in Prussia (one prince, 
one duke and two counts) owned property worth 149 million 
marks in 1907 and 481 million marks in 1908. ; 

Wealth in capitalist society is growing at an incredible 
rate—side by side with the impoverishment of the mass of 
the workers. 
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ARMAMENTS AND CAPITALISM 


Britain is one of the richest, freest and most advanced 
Countries in the world. The armaments fever has long afflig.. 


ed British “society” and the British Government, in exactly 


» German and Other goy, 
ernments. 


And now the British press, fartcularly the labour 


is publishing very interesting ata, which reveal the ingen. 
ious capitalist “mechanics” of arms 


ions of rubles are being spent 
y Britain and other countries on war preparations, and of 


being done exclusively in the interests of 
Peace, for the Preservation of culture, in the interests of the 
country, civilisation, etc, 


we find that admirals and Prominent statesmen of 

th parties, Conservative and Liberal, are shareholders and 
directors of shipyards, der, 

nance and other factories. 


hes ie 
got together in an exclusive Sat i 


gang ” 
L 1 Peoples fleece: 
ins these trustful, stupid, dull and submissive peoples like 
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Rational matter, matter | " 

patriotism; it is that everyone t ins strict 
secrecy. But the the ordnance, d ite and 


th etc ane, Yarious countries week feet 
ing and leecing the public of the ea testy in dap 


ee 2 


ing ships and guns alike for Britain against Italy, and for 
Italy against Britain. 

An ingenious capitalist set-up! Civilisation, law and order, 
culture, peace—and hundreds of millions of rubles being 
plundered by capitalist businessmen and swindlers in ship- 
building, dynamite manufacture, etc.! 

Britain is a member of the Triple Entente, which is hostile 
to the Triple Alliance. Italy is a member of the Triple Alli- 
ance. The well-known firm of Vickers (Britain) has branches 
in Italy. The shareholders and directors of this firm (through 
the venal press and through venal parliamentary “figures”, 
Conservative and Liberal alike) incite Britain against Italy, 
and vice versa. And profit is taken both from the workers of 
Britain and those of Italy; the people are fleeced in both 
countries. 

Conservative and Liberal Cabinet Ministers and Members 
of Parliament are almost all shareholders in these firms. 
They work hand in glove. The son of the “great” Liberal 
Minister, Gladstone, is a director of the Armstrong concern, 
Rear-Admiral Bacon, the celebrated naval specialist and a 
high official at the Admiralty, has been appointed to a post 
at an ordnance works in Coventry at a salary of £7,000 (over 
60,000 rubles), The salary of the British Prime Minister is 
£5,000 (about 45,000 rubles). 

The same thing, of course, takes place in all capitalist 
countries, Governments manage the affairs of the capitalist 
class, and the managers are well paid. The managers are 
shareholders themselves. And they shear the sheep together, 
under cover of speeches about “patriotism. ...” 
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Take, for example. t 

> €, : . 
companies in Rus P the publish 
to 1911, 


‘ahora » and i 
panies) it was 34.8 million nace Yi the same 21 com- 


capital for the ten years was more than 10 per cent! 

Not a bad profit, eh? In the worst year of the decade they 

—_ six kopeks in the ruble, and in the best year twelve 
opeks! 

Reserve capital was doubled—in 1902 it amounted to 
152,000,000 rubles and in 1911 to 327,000,000 rubles. Prop- 
erty was almost doubled as well—in 1902 it was valued at 
44,000,000 rubles and in 1911 at 76,000,000 rubles. 

The result—in ten years in twenty-one companies, 
32,000,000 rubles’ worth of new property! 

Who “earned” this property? 

Those who did not work, the shareholders, and first and 
foremost the millionaire magnates who hold most of the 
shares. 

The work was done by hundreds of employees, who can- 
vassed insurance clients, inspected their property and la- 
boured over the accounts. These employees remained employ- 

ees. They do not receive anything more than their eo 
(which, as we know, are in the majority of cases se 
ficient even to maintain a family decently). They canno 


accumulate any property. _ ; . . : 
If any of the Tan enatel did a bit of “work Fs een 
he received special remuneration in the form of a 


salary and bonuses. 
29 


The gentlemen holding the shares grew rich for NOt w, 
ing. During the decade they received on the average 4, 
millions a year net profit for the “toil” of clipping co oat 
and accumulated additional capital to the tune of thirty 4) 
million rubles, : 
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CIVILISED BARBARISM 


Britain and France ar ivili ay % 
world. London and Pcie pag eae Ngan vital ‘te 
populations of six and three million, res ariel Th “is 
tance between them is an eight- to as i, Sa Sa an 

One can imagine how great is the saraevebal ater 
between these two capitals, what masses of goods wc ues: 
ple are constantly moving from the one to the other. al 

And yet the richest, the most civilised and the freest coun- 
tries in the world are now discussing, in fear and trepidation 
—by no means for the first time!—the “difficult” question of 
whether a tunnel can be built under the English Channel 
(which separates Britain from the European Continent). 

Engineers have long been of the opinion that it can. The 
capitalists of Britain and France have mountains of money. 
Profit from capital invested in such an enterprise would be 
absolutely certain. 

What, then, is holding the matter up? 

Britain is afraid of—invasion! A tunnel, you see, would, 
“if anything should happen”, facilitate the invasion of Brit- 
ain by enemy troops. That is why the British military au- 
thorities have, not for the first time, wrecked the plan to build 
the tunnel. 

The madness and blindness of the civilised nations makes 
astonishing reading. Needless to say, it would take only a 
few seconds with modern technical devices to bring traffic 
in the tunnel to a halt, and to wreck the tunnel completely. 

But the civilised nations have driven themselves into the 
position of barbarians. Capitalism has brought about a niet 
tion in which the bourgeoisie, in order to hoodwink iis sdiotic 
ers, is compelled to frighten the British people with } 
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September 17, 1913 
i W. 


Ss” through the digging of the tunnel are dat 
wreck this plan and hold up techn "t 
Progress 


he Britishers’ fear of the tunnel is. fear of 
apitalist barbarism is stronger than civilisation, 
n all Sides, at every step one comes across Problem, 
which man is quite capable of solving immediately, but ¢ i 
talism is in the way. It has amassed €normous wealth—, 
nas made men the slaves of this wealth. It has solved ¢ 
most complicated technical problems—and has blocked the 
application of technical improvements because of the Povert 
and ignorance of millions of the population, because of the 
Stupid avarice of a handful of millionaires, 


ivilisation, freedom and wealth under capitalism call to 
mind the rich glutton who is rotting alive but wil] not let 
what is young live on. 
But the young is growing and will emerge supreme in Spite 
of all. 


themsety 


he 
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From THE WAR AND R 


U; 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRACy: 


weaken the revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat—these comprise the sole actual 


content, importance and significance of the present war. 


One group of belligerent nations is headed by the German 
bourgecisie Te is iiovackine the working class ~ sae 
ing masses by asserting that this is a war in eee of 

atherland, freedom and civilisation, for the i traction o! 

the peoples oppressed by tsarism, and for OS meet 
reactionary tsarism. In actual fact, however, kers, headed by 
Which servilely grovels to the Prussian dial ally of tsarism, 

ilhelm II, has always been a most fait nent of Russia’s 
and an enemy of the revolutionary mov 
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he out 
easants. In fact, whatever t Come of 
ae will, together with a Junkers 2, the 
every effort to support the tsarist monarchy against a rey 
ea os vee bourgeoisie has launched a Tobby 
campaign against Serbia, with the object es subjugatin he; 
and throttling the national revolution of the Southern Slay, 
at the same time sending the bulk of its military force, 
against the freer countries, Belgium and France, so aS ty 
plunder richer competitors. In fact, the German bourgeoisie 
which has been spreading the fable that it is waging a war 
of defence, chose the moment it thought most favourable for 
war, making use of its latest improvements in military ma. 
tériel and forestalling the rearmament already planned and 
decided upon by Russia and France. 

The other group of belligerent nations is headed by the 
British and the French bourgeoisie, who are hoodwinking 


E 


we vanced’ “democratic” nations are helping the savage tsarist 


"more thoroughly crush the revolution in Russia. 
leither 8roup of belligerents is inferior to the other in 


patriotism, to extol the Significance of its “own” tional 
war, asserting that it is out to defeat the eteen: var for 

lunder and the seizure of territory, but for the “liberation” 
of all other peoples except its own 


But the harder the governments and the bour coinie of all 
countries try lo disunite the workers and pit them against 
one another, and the more savagely they enforce, for this 
lofty aim, martial law and the military censorship (which 
even now, in wartime, is applied against the “internal” foe 
more harshly than against the external), the more pressingly 
is it the duty of the class-conscious proletariat to defend its 
class solidarity, its internationalism, and its socialist convic- 
tions against the unbridled chauvinism of the “patriotic” 
bourgeois cliques in all countries. If class-conscious workers 
were to give up this aim, this would mean renunciation of 
their aspirations for freedom and democracy, to say nothing 
of their socialist aspirations, 
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From SOCIALISM AND WAR 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIALISM 
AND THE WAR OF 1914-1915 


The Attitude of Socialists Towards Wars 


Socialists have always condemned wars between nations 
as barbarous and brutal. Our attitude towards war, however, 
is fundamentally different from that of the bourgeois pacifists 
(supporters and advocates of peace) and of the anarchists, 
We differ from the former in that we understand the inevi- 
table connection between wars and the class struggle within a 
country; we understand that wars cannot be abolished unless 


crs, by serfs against landowners, and by wage-workers 
against the bourgeoisie, as fully legitimate, progressive and 
Sena ay We Marxists differ from both pacifists and anarch- 
call fren ihe ; study each war histori- 
he ae sve standpoint of Marx’s dialectical materialism) 
which para ely. There have been in the past numerous wars 
wica, despite all the horrors, atrocities, distress and suffer- 


he Turki j 
tures historically and the Russian), That is why the fea 
or examination, 


The Historical Types of Wars in Mod 
ern 


Times 
The Great French Revolution 


Hinting ‘he 
n, formed the chief content Ae 

es 
itt wa nde 
success to that country (i.e., that bourgeoisie) which het 
helped to overthrow or undermine th 


‘ € most = 
tions of feudalism, absolutism and the aoe bi pee 
nations. For example, the revolutionary wars waged by 
France’ contained an element of plunder and the conquest 
of foreign territory by the French, but this does not in the 
least alter the fundamental historical Significance of those 
wars, which destroyed and shattere 


d feudalism and absolut- 
ism in the whole of the old, serf-owning Europe. In the 


Franko-Prussian War,6 Germany plundered France but this 
does not alter the fundamental historical significance of 
that war, which liberated tens of millions of German peo- 
ple from feudal disunity and from the oppression of two 
despots, the Russian tsar and Napoleon III. 


The Difference Between Wars of Aggression 
and of Defence 


The period of 1789-1871 left behind it deep marks and 
revolutionary memories. There could be no og ome of 
the proletarian struggle for socialism prior to the overthrow 
of feudalism, absolutism and alien oppression. euiea ae 
speaking of the wars of such periods, socialists ae Jee 
legitimacy of “defensive” wars, they always had a 
in mind, namely, revolution against a eager an tem 
dom. By a “defensive” war socialists have By le Te 
stood a “just” war in this particular sense ( Sige it is 
knecht once expressed himself precisely in is lA vers 
only in this sense that socialists have always reg: 
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legitimay sence of the fatherland”, or “defensive” wars ‘ 
Moroceo Were preative and just. For example, if tomorry 
or Persia ere bs declare war on France, or tea on Britain 
“Just” a qi hina on Russia, and so on, e “W would . 
the as defensive” wars, irrespective of who would }, 
0 attack; any socialist would wish the Oppressed. 
€pendent and unequal states victory over the oppressor. 
? ave-holding and predatory “Great” Powers. 
ut imagine a slave-holder who owns 100 slaves warrin 
against another who owns 200 slaves, for a more just” redis, 
tribution of slaves, The use of the term of a “defensive” war, 
or a war “for the defence of the fatherland”, would clearly 
be historically false in such a case and would in practice be 
sheer deception of the common people, philistines, and the 
ignorant, by the astute slave-holders. It is in this way that 
the peoples are being deceived with national ideology and 
the term of “defence of the fatherland”, by the present-day 
imperialist bourgeoisie, in the war now being waged be- 
tween slave-holders with the purpose of consolidating slavery, 


The War of Today Is an Imperialist War 


‘ * It is almost universally admitted that this war is an im- 
es war. In most cases, however, this term is distorted, 

- ,“pr applied to one side, or else a loophole is left for the as- 
‘sertion that this war may, after all, be bourgeois-progres- 
sive, and of significance to the national liberation movement. 
Imperialism is the highest stage in the development of cap- 
italism, reached only in the twentieth century. Capitalism 
now finds that the old national states, without whose for- 
mation it could not have overthrown feudalism, are too 
cramped for it. Capitalism has developed concentration to 
such a degree that entire branches of industry are controlled 
by syndicates, trusts and associations of capitalist mul- 
timillionaires and almost the entire globe has been divided 
up among the “lords of capital” either in the form of colo- 
nies, or by entangling other countries in thousands of threads 
of financial exploitation, Free trade and competition have 
been superseded by a striving towards monopolies, the sei- 
zure of territory for the investment of capital and as sources 
of raw materials, and so on. From the liberator of nations: 


‘ch it was in the struggle against f i italism j 
wi mperialist stage has turned into dhe great) wisi of 
rations. Formerly progressive, capitalism has Beige ? 
Ronary; it has developed the forces of production ~ = 
degree that mankind is faced with the alternative of ndouti : 
socialism Or of experiencing years and even decades of i me 
struggle between the “Great” Powers for the artificial 
reservation of capitalism by means of colonies mono lies 
privileges and national oppression of every kind, es 


A War Between the Biggest Slave-Holders 
for the Maintenance and Consolidation of Slavery 


To make the significance of imperialism clear, we will 
quote precise figures showing the partition of the world 
among the so-called “Great” Powers (i.e., those successful 
in great plunder). (See table on p. 40.) 

Hence it will be seen that, since 1876, most of the nations 
which were foremost fighters for freedom in 1789-1871, have, 
on the basis of a highly developed and “over-mature” cap- 
italism, become oppressors and enslavers of most of the pop- 
ulation and the nations of the globe. From 1876 to 1914, six 
“Great” Powers grabbed 25 million square kilometres, i.e., 
an area two and a half times that of Europe! Six Powers 
have enslaved 523 million people in the colonies. For every 
four inhabitants in the “Great” Powers there are five in 
“their” colonies. It is common knowledge that colonies are 
conquered with fire and sword, that the population of the 
colonies are brutally treated, and that they are exploited in 
a thousand ways (by exporting capital, through conces- 
sions, etc., cheating in the sale of goods, submission to the 
authorities of the “ruling” nation, and so on and so forth). 
The Anglo-French bourgeoisie are deceiving the people 


when they say that they are waging a war for the freedom of 
nations and of Belgium; in fact they are eos = 
the purpose of retaining the colonies they have grabbed an 

robbed. The German imperialists would free Belgium, <t; 
at once if the British and French would agree to fairly 

share their colonies with them. A feature of fhe adel by 
that in this war the fate of the colonies 1s being oa oe | 
a war on the Continent. From the standpoint of bourgeois 


Partition of the World Among the “Great” Slave-Holding Power, 


Colonics Metropolis Total 
1876 1914 1914 
; é é 
é 2 = S = 
“Great” Powers = 8 % g 3 5 E 
°3 = #8 S #8 & Eg = 
Se 3 qs 2B 5s a 53 = 
se 8 =: 2 gf & G8 3 
millions millions millions Millions 
Britain... , 22.5 251.9 33.5 393.5 0.3 46.5 33.8 4499 
Russia... . 17.0 15.9 17.4 33.2 5.4 136.2 22.8 169.4 
France .... 0.9 6.0 140.6 55.5 0.5 39.6 41.4 95.4 
Germany ... — _ 2.9 12.3 0.5 64.9 3.4 7739 
Japan... 2. — a 0.3 19.2 0.4 53.0 0.7 72 
United States 
of America . — — 0.3 9.7 9.4 97.0 9.7 106.7 
Total for the 
six “Great” 
Powers 40.4 273.8 65.0 523.4 16.5 437.2 81.5 960.6 
Colonies belong- 
_ ing to other 
“than Great 
Powers (Bel- 
. gium, Holland 
and other 
TROES) oy a: 9.9 45.3 9.9 45.3 
} bree “semi-colonial” countries (Turkey, China and Persia) 14.5 364.2 
Se er 
Total 105.9 1,367.1 


- Other states and countries 
ee ‘ ‘ Ga sad bok 
al Entire globe (exclusive of Arctic and Antarctic regions) 133.9 1,657.0 


© justice and national freedom (or the right of nations to exist- 

ence), ‘ any might be considered alwitutely in the righ : 
_ a8 against Britain and France, for she has been “done out’ 
4 of colonies, her enemies are oppressing an immeasurably fat 
*% larger number of nations than she is, and the Slavs that are 

being oppressed by her ally, Austria, undoubtedly enjoy fat 
more freedom than those of tsarist Russia, that veritable 
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ramet oe 


apr ie c ersiaeninls seme 


“prison of nations”. Germany, however, is fighting, not for 
the liberation of nations, but for their oppression. It is not 
the business of socialists to help the younger and stronger 
robber (Germany) to plunder the older and overgorged rob- 
bers. Socialists must take advantage of the struggle between 
the robbers to overthrow all of them. To be able to do this, 
socialists must first of all tell the people the truth, namely, 
that this war is, in three respects, a war between slave-hold- 
ers with the aim of consolidating slavery. This is a war, 
firstly, to increase the enslavement of the colonies by means 
of a “more equitable” distribution and subsequent more con- 
certed exploitation of them; secondly, to increase the oppres- 
sion of other nations within the “Great” Powers, since both 
Austria and Russia (Russia in greater degree and with results 
far worse than Austria) maintain their rule only by such 
oppression, intensifying it by means of war; and thirdly, to 
increase and prolong wage-slavery, since the proletariat is 
split up and suppressed, while the capitalists are the gain- 
ers, making fortunes out of the war, fanning national prej- 
udices and intensifying reaction, which has raised its head 
in all countries, even in the freest and most republican. 


“War Is the Continuation of Politics by Other” 
(i.e.: Violent) “Means” 


This famous dictum was uttered by Clausewitz,’ one of the 
profoundest writers on the problems of war. Marxists have 
always rightly regarded this thesis as the theoretical basis 
of views on the significance of any war. It was from this view- 
point that Marx and Engels always regarded the various 
wars. 

Apply this view to the present war. You will see that for 
decades, for almost half a century, the governments and the 
ruling classes of Britain and France, Germany and Italy. 
Austria and Russia have pursued a policy of plundering col- 
onies, oppressing other nations, and suppressing the work- 
ing-class movement. It is this, and only this, policy that is 
peng potions in the present war. In particular, the policy 
of both Austria and Russia, in peacetime as well as in war- 
time, is a policy of enslaving nations, not of liberating them. 
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, : :- liberation ee 
tional life, of their A war waged on such a historical] be 


powers aT he 8 bourgeois-progressive war of National 
a“ he resent war is regarded as a continuation of 
Pp “Great” Powers and of the principal ¢] 


ae es glance will immediately reveal the glarj 
anti-historicity, falseness and hypocrisy of the view that 


“defence-of-the-fatherland” idea can be justified in the pres. 
ent war. 


The Case of Belgium 


The favourite plea of the social-chauvinists of the Triple 
(now Quadruple) Entente? (in Russia, Plekhanov and Co.) is 


indemnified. In that case, the sympathies of socialists would: 
of Fiat ges be with Germany’s enemies. But the whole poitt 
is e Triple (and Quadruple) Entente is waging W" 


ny’s colonies and Turkey; Russia is grabbing at Galicia rel 
taly 


for the division of the spoi i 
r the divisic poils (Albani i di 
gaining is going on with Bilis ee i oe 
s. Th resent by 
reas aig ine it is impossible ao hel "Belgium of 
defene’ {9 throttle Austria or Turkey ft 


ments, waged for the Purpose of op Tessing other na- 
govern Whoever justifies Participation jn 


1 S$ p } € present war is 
Hone. ating the imperialist Oppression of nations, W 
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apit 
: Peduced to a sort of term of a 


: . use . m, Mor, 
competitors, rivals and Opponents ae led to the ; Cover, 


€, as a definite stage of 
was an epoch of relatively “peacehuly a capitalism, There 

oe Pitalism, when ; 
had completely defeated feudalism in the leading FE. nhs 
countries and was free to develop with the wind en 
—tranquillity and smoothness, expanding “peacefully” ee 
the vast expanses of the as yet unsettled lands and the Oe 
tries not yet irrevocably drawn into the capitalist maelstrom 
Of course, even in that period, roughly between 1871 and 
1914, “peaceful” capitalism created conditions of life that 
were a very far cry from actual “peace”, both in the military 
and the class sense. For nine-tenths of the population of the 
leading countries, for hundreds of millions in the colonies and 
backward countries, that epoch was not one of “peace” but 
of oppression, suffering and horror, which was the more ter- 
rible, possibly, for appearing to be a “horror without end”. 
This epoch is gone for good, it has given way to an epoch 
which is relatively much more violent, spasmodic, disastrous 
and conflicting, an epoch which for the mass of the popula- 
tion is typified not so much by a “horror without end” as by 
a “horrible end”. 


; P ‘tali d in commod- 
most profound and basic trends in capitalism and 1n 
ity production in general. These main trends, which have 


2 roduc- 
growth of exchange and the growth of an scale p ai 
tion. At a definite stage in the developmen * 
a definite stage in the growth of a at 
namely, at the stage which was — ; mic rela- 

ie century, exchange so interna tie 
tions and ‘Papteal, Neal large-scale production 
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proportions that monopoly began to replace fr ee Competit; 
Monopoly associations of entrepreneurs, trusts, insteaq of 
terprises, “freely” competing with each other—at home <= 
in relations between the countries—became typical. Fj ie 
capital took over as the typical “Jord” of the world; it jg Bar 
ticularly mobile and flexible, particularly interknit at ho 
and internationally, and particular ly impersonal and divore 
from production proper; it lends itself to concentration 
with particular ease, and has been concentrated to an unn. 
sual degree already, so that literally a few hundred multj. 
millionaires and millionaires control the destiny of the World, 
Abstract theoretical reasoning may lead to the Conclusion 
at which Kautsky has arrived—in a somewhat different fash. 
ion but also by abandoning Marxism—namely, that the 
time is not too far off when these magnates of capital wi] 


apologetic (admiration for capitalism, reconciliation with it, 
and glorification instead of struggle), and the apolitical (that 
is, a denial of politics or a denial of the importance of pol- 
itics, the probability of general political upheavals, etc., a 
mistake specifically Economist), to the outrightly ‘“strike-ist” 
(the ‘general strike”, as the apotheosis of the strike move- 
ment, brought up to a point where other forms of movement 
are forgotten or ignored and capitalism is overcome solely 


by a “leap” from it to a strike, pure and simple). There is 


las not taken the form of a denial o iti 
a a or r neglect of politics, oF 
f a “leap” over the Political conflicts, sas al eer jeneide 


‘ 0 numerous and varied in the ; ays 

ormations, S ; : in the imper ‘ 
i has not taken the form of an apology of imperian ees 
“ta dream of “peaceful” capitalism, That “peaceful” ¢ : 
talism has given way to non-peaceful, aggressive cataclys. 
mic imperialism Kautsky is forced to admit, because tha is 
something he had admitted a ole 


8 far back as 1909 ; 
in which he last produced Some integrated gat aia 
Marxist.'! But if it is impossible to toy in rude, simple fashion 


with the dream of a straightforward retreat from j iali 
to “peaceful” capitalism, why not let these iene te 
essentially petty-bourgeois, take the form o innocent specu- 
lation on “peaceful” “ultra-imperialism”? If the internation- 
al integration of national (rather nationally isolated) impe- 
rialisms is to be called ultra-imperialism, which “could” re- 
move the conflicts, such as wars, political upheavals, etc, 
which the petty bourgeois finds especially unpalatable, dis- 
quieting, and alarming, why not, in that case, make an es- 
cape from the present highly conflicting and cataclysmic 
epoch of imperialism, which is here and now, by means of 
innocent dreams of an “ultra-imperialism” which is relative- 
ly peaceful, relatively lacking in conflict and relatively un- 
cataclysmic? Why not try to escape the acute problems that 
have been and are being posed by the epoch of imperialism 
that has dawned for Europe by dreaming up the possibility 
of it soon passing away and being followed by a relatively 
“peaceful” epoch of “ultra-imperialism” that will not re- 
quire any “abrupt” tactics? Kautsky says precisely that “such 
a (ultra-imperialist]) new phase of capitalism is at any rate 
imaginable”, but that “there are not yet enough prerequisites 
to decide whether or not it is feasible” (Die Neue Zeit,!2 
April 30, 1915, p. 144). ; 
ere is not a whit of Marxism in this urge to ignore the 
imperialism which is here and to escape into the realm of an 
“ultra-imperialism” which may or may not arrive. In this 
ormulation, Marxism is recognised in that “new phase of 
Capitalism” which its inventor himself does not warrant can 
¢ realised, while in the present stage (which is already here) 
the petty-bourgeois and profoundly reactionary desire _ 
lunt the contradictions is substituted for Marxism. Kautsky 
‘wore to be a Marxist in this coming, acute and cataclysmic 
€poch, which he was forced to predict and recognise aed 
cfinitely in his 1909 paper on this coming epoch. Now tha 
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» Marxism in promises, Marxism tomorrow, a pett 


BCO1s, opportunist theory—and not only a 
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pathise with ever 


enemy camp, an 


IN contradictions today, This is something like the j 


ywhere, but not at home, 


Marxism on cot 


+h 
theory blo 


tionalism for export which is very popular today with ardem 
—internationalists and Marxists Who sym. 
y manifestation of internationalism—jn the 


not among their 


allies; they sympathise with democracy—when it remains 
ise; they sympathise with “the self-determing. 
tion of nations”, but only not of those d 
nation which has the honour of having 
among its citizens. In a word, it is one of t 


“allied” promise 


of hypocrisy, 


ependent on the 
the sympathiser 
he 1,001 varieties 


san it be denied, however, that a new phase of capitalism 
in the abstract after imperialism, namely, 
ultra-imperialism? No, it cannot. Such a phase can be imag- 
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Pravda No, 17, 
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UV. Ilyin 
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From /MPERIALISM, THE HIGHEST 
STAGE of CAPITALISM 
Vil. IMPERIALISM, AS 


A SPECIAL STAGE 
OF CAPITALISM 


We must no up, to draw together the threads 
of what has been Said above on the subject of imperialism, 
Imperialism ¢ lopment and dire 


& monop- 
them, the 
usands of 


d merging with 
‘ icates and trusts, an r Ae 
capital ae tot so banks, which manipulate 
millions. At 


> but exist 
out of fr ompetition, do not eliminate the latter. 
eec 
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ly is the transition from capitalism , 
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what ig Most important, for, on the one hand, finance Caving 
16 the bank cq vital of a few very big monopolist bank, 
Merged with the capital of the monopolist ASGOCIALiOng Of ig! 
Tustrialisty: and, on the other hand, the division of the wong 
i6 the transition from 4 colonial policy which has extendeg 
Without hindrance to territories unseized by ADY Capitalin 
Power, to a colonial policy of monopolist postession OF the 
territory of the world, which has been comp 
But very brief definitions, although convenient, for 
sum up the main points, are nevertheless inadequate 
re have to deduce from them some especially im rtant 
Catures of the phenomenon that has to be defined, 50, 
without forgetting the conditional and relative value of all 
definitions in eneral, which can never embrace all the con. 
f a phenomenon in its full development, we 
must give a definition of imperialism that wil] include the 


the concentration of Production and capital has de- 
veloped to such a high stage that it has created monopolies 


among the biggest cq italist pow- 

€rs is completed, Imperialism is ‘capital at that pot of 
: of monopolies and f- 

nance capital ig established: hich the export of capital 
onounced importance; in which the division of 

the world among the in i h 


€ two main tr i ing- 
class movement. The thing to e Rigid at ie per 
Imperialism, ag interpreted above, undoubtedly represents a 


, 45% 


ecial stage 10 the development of capitalism. 
- ader to obtain the most well-grounded idea A dc hs 
I deliberately tried to quote as extensively as possible Biase 
eois economists who have to admit the particularly incon- 
frovertible facts concerning the latest stage of capitalist econ- 
my. With the same object in view, I have quoted detailed 
statistics which enable one to see to what degree bank capi- 
tal, etc., has grown, in what precisely the transformation of 
uantity into quality, of developed capitalism into imperial- 
sem, was expressed. Needless to say, of course, all boundaries 
in nature and in society are conventional and changeable, 
and it would be absurd to argue, for example, about the par- 
ticular year or decade in which imperialism “definitely” be- 
came established. 

In the matter of defining imperialism, however, we have 
to enter into controversy, primarily, with Karl Kautsky, the 
principal Marxist theoretician of the epoch of the so-called 
Second International!‘—that is, of the twenty-five years be- 
tween 1889 and 1914. The fundamental ideas expressed in 
our definition of imperialism were very resolutely attacked 
by Kautsky in 1915, and even in November 1914, when he 
said that imperialism must not be regarded as a “phase” 
or stage of economy, but as a policy, a definite policy “pre- 
ferred” by finance capital; that imperialism must not be 
“identified” with “present-day capitalism”; that if imperial- 
ism is to be understood to mean “all the phenomena of pres- 
ent-day capitalism”—cartels, protection, the domination of 
the financiers, and colonial policy—then the question as to 
whether imperialism is necessary to capitalism becomes re- 
duced to the “flattest tautology”, because, in that case, “im- 
perialism is naturally a vital necessity for capitalism”, and 
so on. The best way to present Kautsky’s idea is to quote his 
own definition of imperialism, which is diametrically opposed 
to the substance of the ideas which I have set forth (for 
the objections coming from the camp of the German Marx- 
ists, who have been advocating similar ideas for many years 
already, have been long known to Kautsky as the objections 
of a definite trend in Marxism). 

Kautsky’s definition is as follows: , . 

“Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial 
capitalism. It consists in the striving of every industrial cap- 
italist nation to bring under its control or to annex all large 


4° ay 


. S de ition is of no use at all because it one-sided) 
Le€., arbitrarily, Singles out only the national question (a’ 
: € latter js extremely important in itself as well 
1M its relation to imperialism), it arbitrarily and inaccurate] 
connects this question only with industrial Capital jn the 
Countries Which annex other nations, and in an equally ar 
itrary and inaccurate manner pushes into the forefront the 

4nnexation of agrarian regions. ; 

Mperialism is a striving for annexations—this js what the 
political] Part of Kautsky’s definition amounts to. It is Correct, 
but very incomplete, for politically, imperialism is, in gener. 


important for Germany as a base for operations against 
Britain; Britain needs Baghdad as a base for operations 
against Germany, ete.) 

Kautsky refers especially—and repeatedly—to English 
writers who, he alleges, have Siven a Purely political mean- 
ing to the word “imperialism” in the sense that he, Kautsky, 


* Die Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (B. 32), S. 909, Sept. ll, 1914: -f 1015. 
2, S. 107 et seq. 


understands it. We take 
Hobson, Imperialism, wh: 
read: = oye 

“The new imperialism differs fr 


up the w : . 
ich cae by the English writer 


red in 1902, and there we 


see that Kautsky, while claimi Bats for imperialism). We 
cate Marxism, as a matter of fact takes a st 

compared with the social-liberal Hobson, who poe Ayia 
takes into account two “historically concrete” (Kautsky’s defi- 
nition is a mockery of historical concreteness!) features of 
modern imperialism: (1) the competition between several im- 
perialisms, and (2) the predominance of the financier over 
the merchant. If it is chiefly a question of the annexation of 
agrarian countries by industrial countries, then the role of 
the merchant is put in the forefront. 

Kautsky’s definition is not only wrong and un-Marxist. It 
serves as a basis for a whole system of views which signify a 
rupture with Marxist theory and Marxist practice all along 
the line. I shall refer to this later. The argument about words 
which Kautsky raises as to whether the latest stage of capi- 
talism should be called imperialism or the stage of finance 
capital is not worth serious attention. Call it what you will, 
it makes no difference. The essence of the matter is that 
Kautsky detaches the politics of imperialism from its econom- 
ics, speaks of annexations as being a policy “preferred” by 

ce capital, and opposes to it another bourgeois policy 
which, he alleges, is possible on this very same basis of 
nce capital. It follows, then, that monopolies in the econ- 
omy are compatible with non-monopolistic, non-violent, 
non-annexationist methods in politics. It follows, then, that 
the territorial division of the world, which was completed 
during this very epoch of finance capital, and which ae nd 
tutes the basis of the present peculiar forms of rivalry be- 


* Hobson, Imperialism, London, 1902, p. 324. 
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tween eb; 

Imperja ist nogest *putalist States, is compatible with ze 

INE of the - Y: The result is a slurring-over and a het 

of capitalig Ost profound contradictions of the latest st mt 

result is b m, Instead of an exposure of their depth. ni 
sat ourgeois reformism instead of Marxism. vols 
: sky €nters into controversy with the German apologist 


Cally argues that imperialism is present-day capita)" 
sm 1s p Pitalism. 
the development of capitalism is inevitable and Progressive 


present-day capitalism; it is only one of the forms of the 
Policy of present-day capitalism. This Policy we can and 
should fight, fight imperialism, annexations, etc. 

The reply seems quite plausible, but in effect it is a more 
subtle and more disguised (and therefore more dangerous) 


WW getting the most important of them, instead of revealing their 
full depth—such is Kautsky’s theory, which has nothing in 
common with Marxism. Naturally, such a “theory” can only 
serve the purpose of advocating unity with the Cunows! 
“From the purely economic Point of view,” writes Kautsky, 
“it is not impossible that capitalism will yet go through a 
new phase, that of the extension of the policy of the cartels 
to foreign policy, the phase of ultra-imperialism”,* i.e., of 
a super-imperialism, of a union of the imperialisms of the 
whole world and not struggles among them, a phase when 
wars shall cease under capitalism, a phase of “the joint ex- 
ploitation of the world by internationally united finance 
». capital”.** 
* Die Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (B. 32), S. 991, Sept. 11, 1914; cf. 1915, 


2, S. 107 et seq. 
** Die Neue Zeit 1O1E 1 CQ iss aA. tan ole 


We shall have to deal with this « 
-.” later on in order to ni Aory of ultra-imperial- 
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completely it breaks with Marx; etail how decisively and 

with the general plan of the present work, we a in keeping 
€ m 


reactionary aim: that o 
of existing antagonisms) 
economic realities of the present-day world economy. Kaut- 
sky’s utterly meaningless talk 
ages, among other things, that pro 
which only brings grist to th i 3 

perialism, i-e., that the rule of finance capital lessens the un- 
evenness and contradictions inherent in the world economy, 


whereas in reality it increases them. . 
R. Calwer, gs little book, An Introduction to the World 
Economy,* made an attempt to summarise th } 
economic, data that enable one to obtain a concrete pidue 
of the internal relations of the world economy at the turn o 


i divides the world into five “prin- 
oy aie wee > follows: (1) Central Europe (the 


ci al i eas , ; A 
‘e Sle of Europe with the exception of Russia a8 
Britain); (2) Great Britain; (3), Russia; (4) a be paw 
America; he includes the colonies in the “areas 


i ii i , Berlin, 1906. 
* PR Calwer, Einftihrung m die Weltwirtschaft 
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Here ic ahi pe rocco and Abyssinia in Africa 
nel’ summar i 

on these pikes ary of the economic data he 


Wotes 
Transport Trade ‘ocustey 
(009.000 tong) 
— s Ss Sn 
ee a ae ge 2 8 8 
ye ES FE BE 2285 com tron 28 
s.. as ase Esa ages gS, 
48 8S gS £25 SRS8 238 
1) Central Euro- 
pe 27.6 388 204 8 41 251 15 26 
(23:6)* (146) 
2) Britain 28.9 398 140 44 25 249 9 54 
(28.6)* (355) 
3) Russia 22 131 63 1 3 16 3 7 
4) Eastern Asia 412 3898 1 2 8 0.02 2 
5) America 30 148 379 6 14 245 44 19 


if area and few colonies; the creation of “Central Europe” is 
" still a matter for the future, it is being born in the midst of 


* The figures in parentheses show the area and Population of the 
colonies, 
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‘om 1 beginni 
jsm 15 only beg ning to deve] 
merica is becoming more and iy he struggle for South 
e 


There are two areas wher + acute, 
Russia and Eastern Asia. | € capitalism js little dey . 
F n the form eloped: 
extremely sparse, in the latter it is er, the Population js 
former political concentration is te Srremely dense; in the 
not exist. The partitioning of Chi ‘80, In the latter it does 
and the struggle for her between J Is only just beginning, 
oe Enis is intensity apan, the USS., etc, i 
ompare this reality—the ae 
olitical conditions, the Sulina deen of economic and 
velopment of the various ponrietes vp y in the rate of de- 
struggle among the imperialist te ee the violent 
little fable about “peaceful” ultra-imperialis ‘age de silly 
reactionary attempt of a frightened philistine : er not the 
stern reality? Are not the international cartels which Kz : iy 
imagines are the embryos of “ultra-imperialism” (in peau y 
way as one “can” describe the manufacture of tablets in ‘ 
laboratory as ultra-agriculture in embryo) an example of the 
division and the redivision of the world, the transition from 
peaceful division to non-peaceful division and vice versa? Is 
not American and other finance capital, which divided the 
whole world peacefully with Germany’s participation in, for 
example, the international rail syndicate, or the international 
mercantile shipping trust, now engaged in redividing the 
world on the basis of a new relation of forces that is being 
changed by methods anything but peaceful? 
Finance capital and the trusts do not diminish but increase 
the differences in the rate of growth of the various parts of 
the world economy. Once the relation of forces is changed, 
what other solution of the contradictions can be found under 
capitalism than that of force? Railway statistics* provide re- 


markably exact data on the different rates of growth of cap- 
italism sd finance capital in world economy. mi te ae 
decades of imperialist development, the total length of rai 


ways has changed as follows: 


ion cers. . eS 
7 - Archiv fur 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Beith, Be oe 
Eisenbahnwesen, 1892. Minor details for eee aly fe cniaated 
among the colonics of the various countries in 


approximately. 
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Railways 
(000 kilometres) 


1890 1913 ff. 
. 224 346 122 
ia io awe 268 alt 4-143 
All ‘colonies. . . 82 210 ) +128 
Independent and semi- 125 347 diay 
independent states 
of Asiaand America 43 137 +94 


Total 617 1,104 


Thus, the development of railways has been most rapid 
in the colonies and in the independent (and semi-independ- 
ent) states of Asia and America. Here, as we know, the 
finance capital of the four or five biggest capitalist states 
holds undisputed sway. Two hundred thousand kilometres of 
new railways in the colonies and in the other countries of 
Asia and America represent a capital of more than 40,000 
million marks newly invested on particularly advantageous 


ti goes to countries 


he top of the list in the rapid- 
7 ‘ bilge of their productive forces. In the case 
countries, together with i ies, the 

i total length of railways was “ follows: RES plats, 


(000 kilometres) 


US, , 26 41 

British Empire |) 7+ tor 208 Hot 

MO me ee “8 

Germany , wire he e és i 

| Hag 2 ta ge: 43° 68 4g 
BNP ao ay 41 63 

Total for § Powers 491 830 = 

+339 


a ee ee ee 


lim fm es 


— |} 


Thus, about 80 per cent of the 
: : tot ys . 
concentrated in the hands of the fete oe railways are 
concentration of the Ownership of Where” St powers, But the 
centration of financ capital, is j tailways, the con. 


the French and British milli 


and other railways, 
Thanks to her colonies 


rces in Germany, and a 
ly the development of the coal and iron “tute, be 


Period than in 


produced 6,800,000 tons; in 1912, 
17,600,000 tons and Great Britain, 9,000,000 tons. Germany, 
therefore, had an overwhelming superiority over Britain in 
this respect.* The question is: what means other than war 
could there be under capitalism to overcome the disparity 
between the development of productive forces and the accu- 
mulation of capital on the one side, and the division of 
Sree and spheres of influence for finance capital on the 
other? 


VII. PARASITISM AND DECAY OF CAPITALISM 


We now have to examine yet another significant aspect of 
imperialism to which most of the discussions on the subject 
usually attach insufficient importance. One of the shortcom- 
ings of the Marxist Hilferding is that on this point he has 
taken a step backward compared with the non-Marxist Hob- 
son. I refer to parasitism, which is characteristic of imperial- 
ism. : : . 
As we have seen, the deepest economic foundation of im- 
Perialism is monopoly. This is capitalist mene nh 
monopoly which has grown out of capitalism an bes 
exists in the general environment of rye cnire a 
Production and competition, in permanent and insolu 


i i the British 
“The Economic Relations of i 
ad Gomme, ees ty er Taner of the Royal Statistical Society, 


July 1914, p. 777 et seq. 
kQO 


ironment. Nevertheless, lik 
ait his general env 
diction to t 
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tra it inevitably engenders a ‘ BNatio, 
m oer rj re established 
onopoly, it monopoly prices are e » €Ven te 
and decay. Since 


: se of technical and, consequently, " 
porarily, the es tepneaes to a certain extent and, Further, 
pea ossibility arises of deliberately retarding tech, 
sep pestid ie instance, in America, a certain Owens in. 
nical leone e which revolutionised the manufacture of 
vented . a erman bottle-manufacturing cartel Purchased 
Oued. calen, but pigeonholed it, refrained from Utilisin 


mense accumulation of money 
ies, amounting, as we have seen, to 
100,000-150,000 million francs ; iti 


ver, whose profession is idle- 
; ; , of the most essential econom- 
Ic bases of ial P 


‘ colonies, 
In 1893, writes Hobson, “the British capital invested 


ngdom,”* 15 per cent of the total wealth he 
i ital Loy. Let me Temind the reader that 

1 915 this capital had increased about two and a half times. 

Aggressive imperialism,” Says Hobson further on, “which 

costs the tax-payer so dear, Which is of so little value to the 

manufacturer and trader "++ 48 a source of Sreat gain to the 

* Hobson, op. cit., PP. 59, 69, 
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_... The annual inco bo a 

i eons in her whole ies Britain deri 
export, is estimated by Sir nd Colonial trad 
an arly 170 million rubles) for 1899 rary at £18,000,000 
oe a turnover of £800,000,000,” Caen. at 21/) per cent, 
UP jot explain the aggressive ; 7 48 this sum is, it 

ich is explained by the ; 
which 1 F ” D 
lion agg tee iet : a ara the income of ¢ 

in ntiers j ; 

ies obtained from the foreign trade Erealer than the 
ing” country in the world! This is the essence of ee a 
and imperialist parasitism, Perialism 

For that reason the term “rentier state” 
usurer state, is coming into common use 
literature that deals with imperialism. The 
divided into a handful of usurer states an 
of debtor states. “At the top of the list of foreign invest- 
ments,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “are those placed in polit- 
ically dependent or allied countries: Great Britain grants 
loans to Egypt, Japan, China and South America. Her navy 
plays here the part of bailiff in case of necessity. Great Brit- 
ain’s political power protects her from the indignation of 
her debtors.”* Sartorius von Waltershausen in his book, The 
National Economic System of Capital Investments Abroad, 
cites Holland as the model “rentier state” and points out that 
Great Britain and France are now becoming such.** Schilder 
is of the opinion that five industrial states have become “defi- 
nitely pronounced creditor countries”: Great Britain, France, 

ermany, Belgium and Switzerland. He does not include 
Holland in this list simply because she is “industrially little 
developed”##* The United States is a creditor only of the 

merican countries. oy. ee 

“Great Britain,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “is peaey 
becoming transformed from an industrial into a hol 
state. Notwithstanding the absolute increase in a pn 
Sutput and the export of manufactured goss, ng rsh 
crease in the relative importance of income from i 


(Rentnerstaat), or 
in the economic 
world has become 
d a vast majority 


; i iti. Imperialismus, S. 820 et seq. 

a Sarilte-Gacvernitz, Britischer, Imperietr afilche System, etc., 

Merlin, 1907, Buch IV. 

Rg, 7 childer, Entwicklungstendenzen 
1, S, 393, 


der Weltwirtschaft, Berlin, 1912, 
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; ividends, issues of securilies, Commissions and 5] 
aa the whole of the national eh In MY Opinio 
it is precisely this that forms the arise see basis of imperial. 
ist ascendancy. The creditor is more firm y attached tog the 
debtor than the seller is to the buyer.”* In regard to Ge, 
many, A, Lansburgh, the publisher of the Berlin Die Banh,’ 
in 1911, in an article entitled Germany—a Rentier State”, 
wrote the following: “People in Germany are ready to sneer 
at the yearning to become rentiers that is observed in France 
But they forget that as far as the bourgeoisie is concerned the 
situation in Germany is becoming more and more like that 
in France.”’** . ; 

The rentier state is a state of parasitic, decaying capital. 
ism, and this circumstance cannot fail to influence all the 
socio-political conditions of the countries concerned, in gen- 
eral, and the two fundamental trends in the working-class 
movement, in particular. To demonstrate this in the clearest 
possible manner let me quote Hobson, who is a most reliable 
witness, since he cannot be suspected of leaning towards 
Marxist orthodoxy; on the other hand, he is an Englishman 
who is very well acquainted with the situation in the country 
which is richest in colonies, in finance capital, and in im- 
perialist experience. 

With the Anglo-Boer Wart? fresh in his mind, Hobson 
describes the connection between imperialism and the in- 
terests of the “financiers”, their growing profits from con- 
tracts, supplies, etc., and writes: “While the directors of this 


, important trades are dependent upon government employ- 
ment or contracts; the imperialism of the metal and ship- 
building centres is attributable in no small degree to this 


” . . . . ) | 
race Two sets of circumstances, in this writer’s opinion, 
ave weakened the old empires: 


and (2) the formation of armies recrui 
ere is first the habit of econo 


ruling state has used its provi i 
ulin vince a 
cies 1n order to enrich fe nile ‘ie i ee nits bee 


classes into acquiescence,” And 


* Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
** Die Bank, 1911, 1, 8°ho 


cit., S. 129, 
ell, 
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ossibility of such bribery, 
high mene oe 
As ior cond circumstanc : ee 
the strangest symptoms of the a meee writes: “One of 
reckless indifference with which Great B imperialism is the 
other imperial nations are embarking bn France and 
pendence. Great Britain has gone farthest Meet ae de- 
ing by which we have won our Indian Empire hes ee a os 
by natives; in India, as more recently in Egypt poet at a 
ing armies are placed under British commanders. alinost all 
the fighting associated with our African dominions. exce tj 
the southern part, has been done for us by natives.” san 
Hobson gives the following economic appraisal of the 
prospect of the partitioning of China: “The greater part of 
Western Europe might then assume the appearance and 
character already exhibited by tracts of country in the South 
of England, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or res- 
idential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters of 
wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and pensions from the 
Far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional re- 
tainers and tradesmen and a large body of personal servants 
and workers in the transport trade and in the final stages of 
production of the more perishable goods: all the main arte- 
rial industries would have disappeared, the staple foods and 
manufactures flowing in as tribute from Asia and Africa.... 
We have foreshadowed the possibility of even a larger alli- 
ance of Western states, a European federation of Great Pow- 
ers which, so far from forwarding the cause of world civili- ° 
sation, might introduce the gigantic peril of a Western par- 
asitism, a group of advanced industrial nations, whose a 
per classes drew vast tribute from Asia and Africa, wit 
which they supported great tame masses of lari a] 
longer engaged in the staple industries of agric ie an 
manufacture, but kept in the performance of oat cal 
minor industrial services under the control of 4 news nanc ft 
aristocracy. Let those who would scout suc a rae hd 
would be better to say: prospect] as epee ie districts 
ation examine the economic and social aan hoe a ies 
in Southern England today which are already re agen 
iti the vast extension of SUC : y 
condition, and reflect upon “We by the subjection © 
tem which might be rendered feasible by oups 0 an- 
hina to the economic control of similar group 


- ; 
hatever its form may be, requires 
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the greatest P 
known, 1n or 


very probable: 
ism of Western Europe to 
and, unless counteracted or 

mmation.”” _ 
eae ht: if the forces of imperialism had 


The author is quite 1g } 
not been counteracted they would have led precisely to what 
he has described. The significance of a “United States of 
ent imperialist situation is correctly ap- 


Europe” in the pres 
praised. He should have added, however, that, also. within 
the working-class movement, the opportunists, who are for 


the moment victorious in most countries, are “working” sys- 
tematically and undeviatingly in this very direction. Impe- 
rialism, which means the partitioning of the world and the 
exploitation of other countries besides China, which means 
high monopoly profits for a handful of very rich countries, 
makes it economically possible to bribe the upper strata of 
ie proletariat, and thereby fosters, gives shape to, and 
a hg aan opportunism. We must not, however, lose sight 
i e€ sauces Wald sountehant imperialism in general, and 
ees: ism in particular, and which, naturally, the social- 
i a Hobson is unable to perceive. 
he German opportunist, Gerhard Hildebrand, who was 
once expelled from the Party for defending i iali d 
who could today be a leader of th alfed “Social Demo 
cratic” e so-called “Social-Demo- 
Party of Germany, suppl i 
advocacy of a “United State ee Hobson well by his 
Russia) for the purpose of “i s of Western Europe” (without 
can Negroes, against the _ Joint” action ... against the Afri- 
maintenance of a “powe spe Islamic movement”, for the 
Sino-Japanese callout! = oF and navy”, against a 
: xe description of “British rm rE ee 
, Yernitz’s book reveals the same peestasm in Schulze-Gae- 
‘al income of Great Britain Parasitical traits. The nation- 
1865 to 1898, while the tne approximately doubled from 
ome “from abroad” increased 


* Hobson, i 
ni oP: Cit Pp. 108, 205, 144, 895, gq 


** Gerhard Hildebr 
: and, Di, : 
und des Industriesozialicmsc Die Erschiitterung der Industricherrschaft 


nine]? ne ra oe tthe Ne While the “meriy” 

ek ee os coercion, abits of industrial 
rialism oe pricultural see Will shift the (¢228e” of 2% 
toil—first ent es and Mining, then oo Physteat 
in industry" “on o the coloured races, and © rougher Work, 
with the role of rentier, and jn this w. Itself Content 


for the economic, and late » Perhaps, 

of the coloured races”, *, the Politica] ema eta 

An increasing proportion of land in 
taken out of cultivation and used for soo eee 1S being 
of the rich. As far as Scotland—the pa ne e divers 
for hunting and other sports—is concerned. ; cratic place 
“it lives on its Po, and on Mr. C ; 
multimillionaire). On horse racing and fox hunt 
England annually spends £14,000,000 fee ale 
rubles). The number of rentiers in England is about one mil. 
lion. The percentage of the productively employed popula- 
tion to the total population is declining: 


merican 
g alone 


Population Workers 


England in basic Per cent of 
and Wales industries total 
(000,000) (000,000) population 
1854 47.9 44 23 
1901 32.5 4.9 15 


And in speaking of the British working class the bourgeois 
student of “British imperialism at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century” is obliged to distinguish systematically be- 
tween the “upper stratum” of the workers and the nee 
stratum of the proletariat proper”. The atom ee 
nishes the bulk of the membership of co-operatives, ate To 
Unions, of sporting clubs and of numerous in - Great 
this level is adapted the electoral system, pee? the lower 

‘tain is stil] “sufficiently restricted to ver to present the 
ciatum of the proletariat proper”! In order He only 
iodition of the British working class 19 ny of the pro- 
'S Upper stratum—which constitutes 4 eo mn 
Ctariat—ig usually spoken of. For a bee 
IoqtPloyment is mainly a London Prov oT cians 

“er proletarian stratum, to which 
“a 65 


tle wmportance....”* He should have said: to which the 
8€0ls politicians and the “socialist” opportunists attach Ply 
unportance, Ittle 

One of the special features of imperialism connected ww; 
the facts I am describing, is the decline in emigration Fro 
imperialist countries and the increase in immigration joke 
these countries from the more backward countries where hee 
er wages are paid. As Hobson observes, emigration from 
Great Britain has been declining since 1884. In that year the 
number of emigrants was 242,000, while in 1900, the number 
was 169,000. Emigration from Germany reached the highest 
point between 1881 and 1890, with a total of 1,453,000 emi- 
grants. In the course of the following two decades, it fel] to 
544,000 and to 341,000. On the other hand, there was an in- 
crease in the number of workers entering Germany from 
Austria, Italy, Russia and other countries. According to the 
1907 census, there were 1,342,294 foreigners in Germany, of 
whom 440,800 were industrial workers and 257,329 agricul- 
tural workers.** In France, the workers employed in the min- 
ing industry are, “in great part”, foreigners: Poles, Italians 
and Spaniards.*** In the United States, immigrants from 
Eastern and Southern Europe are engaged in the most poorly 
paid jobs, while American workers provide the highest per- 
centage of overseers or of the better-paid workers.**** Im- 
perialism has the tendency to create privileged sections also 
among the workers, and to detach them from the broad 
masses of the proletariat. 

It must be observed that in Great Britain the tendency of 
imperialism to split the workers, to strengthen opportunism 
among them and to cause temporary decay in the working- 
class movement, revealed itself much earlier than the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ries; for two important distinguishing features of imperial- 
ism were already observed in Great Britain in the middle of 
the nineteenth century—vast colonial possessions and a mo- 
nopolist position in the world market. Marx and Engels 
traced this connection between opportunism in the working- 
class movement and the imperialist features of British cap! 
© Bthnioe. Baevendtix Britisch 

** Statistik des Rewtehen Reichs, ay 


wae Henger, Die Kapit 
“*** Hourwich, Immigr 


erialismus, S. 301. 

211. 

alsanlage der Franzosen, Stuttgart, 1913. 
ation and Labour, New York, 1913. 
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‘sm systematically, during the Course of 
a 1, 1B58, Enos 


: example, on October , Enge 

true English proletariat Is actually oo 

more bOUTgedIS, so that this most bourgeois of aT nations j 
apparently aiming ultimately at the POssessio ih 
aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat 
eoisie. For a nation which exploits the 
of course to a certain ex 


; tent justifiable."18 A co thin is 
of a century later, in a letter dat 


” » or at least paid b the nia. 
dle aes = in a letter to Kautsky, dated Scptene 12. 1882 
Engels wrote: “You ask me what the : : 


(Engels expressed similar 


he second edition of The 
Condition of the Working Class in England, which appeared 
in 1899.20) 


This clearly shows the causes and effec 
(1) exploitation of the whole world by this country; (2) its 
monopolist position in the world market; (3) its colonial 
monopoly. The effects are: (1) a section of the British prole- 
tariat becomes bourgeois; (2) a section of the proletariat al- 
lows itself to be led by men bought by, or at Icast paid by, 
the bourgeoisie. The imperialism of _the beginning of the 
twentieth century completed the division of the world among 
a handful of states, each of which today exploits (in the sense 
of drawing superprofits from) a part of the “whole world 
only a little smaller than that which England exploited in 

858; each of them occupies a monopolist position in the 
World market thanks to trusts, cartels, finance capital and 
creditor and debtor relations; each of them enjoys to rg 

€gree a colonial monopoly (we have seen that ies 0 - 
total of 75,000,000 sq. km., which comprise the whole co 


nial world, 65,000,000 sq. km., or 86 per cent, belong to six 
ee 


ts. The causes are: 


; IV, 438.— 

| Briefwechsel von Marx und Engels, Bd. ie 1007 5. 19: seed 

Karl Kautsky, Sozialismus und Kolonialpolitik, Ber. > alietent days when 
Pamphlet was written by Kautsky in those infinitely di i 
© was still a Marxist, 
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powers; 61,000,000 sq. km., or 81 per cent, belong to three 

owers). a eer 

. The — feature of the present situation is the prey 
d political conditions that are 


alence of such economic and po'r 
bound to increase the irreconcilability between opportunism, 
and the general and vital interests of the working-class move. 


ment: imperialism has grown from an embryo into the 
predominant system; capitalist monopolies occupy first place 
in economics and politics; the division of the world has been 
completed; on the other hand, instead of the undivided mo- 
nopoly of Great Britain, we see a few imperialist powers 
contending for the right to share in this monopoly, and this 
struggle is characteristic of the whole period of the early 
twentieth century. Opportunism cannot now be completely 
triumphant in the working-class movement of one country 
for decades as it was in Britain in the second half of the 
nineteenth century; but in a number of countries it has 
grown ripe, overripe, and rotten, and has become completely 
merged with bourgeois policy in the form of “social-chauvin- 
ism”’.* 


IX. CRITIQUE OF IMPERIALISM 


By the critique of imperialism, in the broad sense of the 
term, we mean the attitude of the different classes of society 
towards imperialist policy in connection with their general 
ideology. 

_ The enormous dimensions of finance capital concentrated 

in a few hands and creating an extraordinarily dense an 
widespread network of relationships and connections which 
subordinates not only the small and medium, but also the 
~ small capitalists and small masters, on the one hand, 
ang a increasingly intense struggle waged against other 
rie ee groups of financiers for the division of the 
rahe prainaltion over other countries, on the other 
de OF iced . Propertied classes to go over entirely to the 
* ¢ x a ism. “General” enthusiasm over the prospects 
of imperialism, furious defence of it and painting it in the 
pon eStats overt. form, represented by, te 
, is, Maslovs, etc., and in its divest Form (Chkheidze, 


Skobelev, Axelrod, Martov, etc. 
of opportunism, namely, liguidationrse, ered bette the: Rupa ‘vax? 
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| — 

king class. No Ounee Wit 
Ts of the pre. 
rae of Germany 
» that is, Socialists jn 


i : as 
a noted the existence in Britain of ‘Tabla ies 
lalists”” 


who belonged to the opportunist Fabi : 

Bourgeois scholars and publicists pena alin 
fence of imperialism in a somewhat veiled Ree oe in de- 
its complete domination and its deep-going ro i Lg 

Mu gad § roots, strive to 
push specific and secondary details into the forefront and 
do their very best to distract attention from checatale b 
means of absolutely ridiculous schemes for “reform”, such es 
police supervision of the trusts or banks, etc. Cynical and 
frank imperialists who are bold enough to admit the absurd- 
ity of the idea of reforming the fundamental characteristics 
of imperialism are a rarer phenomenon. 

Here is an example. The German imperialists attempt, in 
the magazine Archives of World Economy, to follow the 
national emancipation movements in the colonies, particular- 
ly, of course, in colonies other than those belonging to Ger- 
many. They note the unrest and the protest movements in 
India, the movement in Natal (South Africa), in the Dutch 
East Indies, etc. One of them, commenting on an English 
report of a conference held on June 98-30, 1910, of ae 
sentatives of various subject nations and races, of a ie 
Asia, Africa and Europe who are under foreign ru ne ‘writes 
he speeches delivered ee “0 ye 
ference: “We are told that we must fight imperialism; 


i i ‘cht of subject peoples 
the ruling states should recognise bce Cake 


ncluded between the great 


Further than the expression 0 


o. We see no trace of un- 


Powers and weak peoples. 
bly bound 


these pious wishes they do not 8° 

derstanding of the fact that impet is that therefore (, 
Up with capitalism in its present form an 7 at eeless, UR- 
4n open struggle against imperialism ae 
€ss, perhaps, the fight were to be co see 
Certain of its especially abhorrent ex 


. . 193. 
* Weltwirtschaftliches Archi, Bd. II, $ 
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form of the basis of imperialism is a deceptj tity aw des 
wish”, since the bourgeois representatives of the oppreitts 
nations Bo DO “further forward, the bourgeois represet 
tive of an oppressing nation goes further backwarq 
servility towards imperialism under cover of the claim ¢. to 


“scientific”. That is also “logic”! © be 
The questions as to whether it is possible to reform ¢f 
basis of imperialism, whether to go forward to the further 


intensification and deepening of the antagonisms Which i; 
engenders, or backward, towards allaying these antagonism, 
are fundamental questions in the critique of Imperialism, 
Since the specific political features of imperialism are reac. 
tion everywhere and increased national oppression due ty 
the oppression of the financial oligarchy and the elimination 
of free competition, a petty-bourgeois-democratic Opposition 
to imperialism arose at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury in nearly all imperialist countries. Kautsky not only did 
not trouble to oppose, was not only unable to oppose this 
petty-bourgeois reformist opposition, which is really reac- 
tionary in its economic basis, but became merged with it in 
practice, and this is precisely where Kautsky and the broad 
international Kautskian trend deserted Marxism. 

In the United States, the imperialist war waged against 
Spain in 189823 stirred up the opposition of the “anti-imperial- 
ists’, the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois democracy, who 
declared this war to be “criminal”, regarded the annexation 
of foreign territories as a violation of the Constitution, de- 
clared that the treatment of Aguinaldo, leader of the Filipinos 
(the Americans promised him the independence of his coun- 
try, but later landed troops and annexed it), was “Jingo 
treachery”, and quoted the words of Lincoln: “When the 
white man governs himself, that is self-government; but 


when he governs himself and also 
longer self- 


this criticism sh 
between i 


* J. Patouillet, L'impérialisme américain, Dijon, 1904, p. 272. 
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wife of imperialism. Hobson apy; 
cri a against the “inevitability of (Pate Kautaky be 
“ in urging the necessity of “ine in ~ 
npacity” of the people (under Capitaligm! The nay uuming 
“eois point of view in the critique of isipecictic. 

otence of the banks, the financial 


Imperialism which appeared in 1900. Ajj thet. Enland and 
make no claim bes Marxists, 6 imperiali 
mpetition and democracy, condemn th : 
po pai which is leading to conflicts snd hago railway 
wishes” for peace, etc. This applies also to the compiler of 
international stock and share issue Statistics, A, Neymarck, 
er calc d Z f millions of francs 
representing “‘international securities, exclaimed in 1912: 
“Is it possible to believe that peace may be disturbed ... 
that, in the face of these enormous figures, anyone would 
risk starting a war?’’* 

Such simple-mindedness on the part of the bourgeois econ- 
omists is not surprising; moreover, it is in their interest to 
pretend to be so naive and to talk “seriously” about peace 
under imperialism. But what remains of Kautsky’s Marxism, 
when, in 1914, 1915 and 1916, he takes up the same bour- 
geois-reformist point of view and affirms that “everybody is 
agreed” (imperialists, pseudo-socialists and social-pacifists) 
on the matter of peace? Instead of an analysis of imperial- 
ism and an exposure of the depths of its contradictions, we 
have nothing but a reformist “pious wish” to wave them 
aside, to evade them, 5d Peete ai . 

cre is a sample of Kautsky’s economic criticism of im- 
Perialism. He takes the statistics of the British export. and 
import trade with Egypt for 1872 and 1912; it seems oes 
this export and import trade has grown more slowly than 
British foreign trade as a whole. From this Kautsky con- 
cludes that “we have no reason to suppose that without an 
lary occupation the growth of British trade with Egypt wo f 
have been less, simply as a result of the mere operation o 


en . ‘s 
IL, ‘ Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique, T. XIX, livr 
P. 225, 
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cre of capital to expand . can 
economic eat ge ie ne cia methods of imperialism, 
best prom , ve 
but by peaceful ae Rentdin’s, which is repeated in ever 
This Pena 8 armour-bearer (and Russian shielder of 
key by. “we venient Mr. Spectator, constitutes the basis of 
the social-c see baie" Sapient lium, and that is why we must 
cn it sa reater detail. We will begin with a aaah 
deal wit f fen ding, whose conclusions Kautsky on many 
tion a oa notably in April 1915, has declared to have 
fier einen adopted by all socialist theoretici 
“Tt is not the business of the proletariat, rites Hilfer- 
ding, “to contrast the more progressive pepe sare _ 
that of the now bygone era of free trade and of hostility to. 


i ital, to im erialism, cannot be free 
policy of finance capi p a One ak 


g in the epoch 
ceful democra- 
”, for objective- 
k from monopoly to non-monopoly 


would have developed more 
rapidly if free competition had not been restricted by monop- 
olies in general, or by the “connections”, yoke (i.e., also the 
Monopoly) of finance capital i 
of colonies by certai ' 
Kautsky’s argument can have no other meaning; and this 
Nike is meanij 1 
t 


tion, without any sort of Monopoly, 4 
rade more rapidly. But the more rapidly 

¢ P, the greater is the concentration 

of production and capital Which gi 

See eae 


8lveS rise to monopoly. And 
* Kautsky, Nationalstaat 
0, 


» Iberialistischer § Staatenbund, 
Nirnberg, 1915, §. 72, 70, wat lagk ad 7” 
** Finance Capital, Pp. 567, 
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onopolies have already arisen—preg; 
metition! Even if monopolies Mere aoe out of free com- 
oress> it is not an argument in favou ha to retard pro- 
which has become impossible after jt i free competition 
nopoly- 8 given rise to mo. 
Whichever way one turns Kautsky’ 
find nothing in it except reaction ze | i argument, one will 
Even if we correct this sihitioiet Ourgeois reformism. 
says, that the trade of the colon} nt and say, as Spectato 
y nies with Britain j . 
veloping more slowly than their trade wi ain 1s now de- 
does not save Kautsky; for it is al, with other countries, 
perialism. that is beating Great Britain ne ee also im- 
oly and imperialism of another countr Fen is the monop- 
ny). It is known that the cartels have pe dike o esi 
peculiar form of protective tariffs, i.e pe Net and 
export are protected (Engels noted this in Vol. TI of C : ; : 
It is known, too, that the cartels and finance c ‘erie ) 
a system peculiar to themselves, that of Necpariing: dy at 
cut-rate prices”, or “dumping”, as the English eal ie, within 
a given country the cartel sells its goods at high itindpaly 
prices, but sells them abroad at a much lower price to stele 
cut the competitor, to enlarge its own production to the ut- 
pk: etc. If Germany’s trade with the British colonies is 
is oe pping more rapidly than Great Britain’s, it only proves 
serman imperialism is younger, stronger and better 
pagsoired than British imperialism, is superior to it; but it 
by no means proves the “‘superiority” of free trade, for it 
is not a fight between free trade and protection and colonial 
dependence, but between two rival imperialisms, two monop- 
olies, two groups of finance capital. The superiority of Ger- 
i imperialism over British imperialism is more potent 
an the wall of colonial frontiers or of protective tariffs: to 
ie this as an “argument” in favour of free trade and “peace- 
fe democracy” is banal, it means forgetting the essential 
atures and characteristics of imperialism, substituting pet- 
y-bourgeois reformism for Marxism. . 
ao interesting to note that even the bourgeois economist, 
tis ansburgh, whose criticism of imperialism is as petty- 
te 8eois as Kautsky’s, nevertheless got closer to a eo 
a ae study of trade statistics. He did not nape aon 
wit € country, chosen at random, and one Sing’e | as sped 
the other countries; he examined the export amet 


ses which are financially 
ey from it; and (2) to 
ndent. He obtained the 


to countr 
borrow mon 
ially indepe 


imperialist countty: (1) 
dependent upon 1; 
etnies which are financ 
following results: 


rt Trade of Germany (000,000 marks) 


Expo P 
: 1889 1908: inereane 
i 48.2 70.8 47 
a 
Portal .. 19.0 32.8 73 
To countries finan- | argentina _ 60.7 147.0 143 
cially dependent } Brazil . . . - - 48.7 84.5 73 
on Germany |chile....-- 28.3 52.4 85 
| Turkey... .-- 29.9 64.0 144 
Total 234.8 451.5 92 
( Great Britain . . 651.8 997.4 53 
France “. «2% « 210.2 437.9 108 
To countries finan- | Belgium . . . . 187.2 322.8 435 
cially independent | Switzerland sw ell 401.4 127 
of Germany Australia . . . . 21.2 64.5 205 
Dutch East f 
[Indies 2... 8.8 40.7 363 
Total 1,206.6 | 2,264.4 | 87 


Lansburgh did not draw conclusions’ | 
I and __ therefore, 
eeangey enough, failed to observe that if the figures prove 
: =e ee Vd a. cori? pe that he is wrong, for the exports 
dace cath faa y dependent on Germany have grown 
which ff if only slightly, than exports to the countries 
Lantana erent, (Cgmphass thet 

Tracing. the rom.complete.) 
npg Writes; "Hom between exports and loans, Lans- 
n 1890-91, a Rumanian * is 
German ban, wc le Wat fated throught 
advances on this loan. It was - y In previous.years made 
way materials in Germany. In, 1251 chiefly to purchase rail- 
dhe be a to 55 million » German exports to Ru- 
to 25 4 mulion So ns million marks a se one od 
ee 0. Only ; » with fluctuations, 
regained the level of 1891, thank ae recent years fee they 
° two new loans. 
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“German exports to Portugal rose : 
1588-59, to 21,100,000 (1890), then, in ing the loans of 
‘ears, they dropped to 16,200,000 and 7,400 000 ollowing 
rained ye ae Fal only in 1903. 40,900, and re- 
° “The figures of German trade with ; : 
more striking. Loans were floated in 1888 tad 18s aoe 
exports to Argentina reached 60,700,000 marks (18: 
years later they amounted to onl 
than one-third of the previous { 
that they regained and surpassed 
only as a result of new loans {I 
municipalities, with advances to : ad 
with other credit operations, , 

“Exports to Chile, as a consequence of the loan of 1889, 
rose to 45,200,000 marks (in 1892), and a year later dropped 
to 22,500,000 marks. A new Chilean loan floated by the 
German banks in 1906 was follow 


I ed by a rise of exports to 
84,700,000 marks in 1907, only to fall again to 52,400,000 
marks in 1908.’* 


From these facts Lansburgh. draws the amusing petty- 
bourgeois moral of how unstable and irregular export trade 
is when it is bound up with loans, how bad it is to invest 
capital abroad instead of “naturally” and “harmoniously” 
developing home industry, how “costly” are the millions in 
bakhshish that Krupp has: to pay in floating foreign loans, 
ete. But the facts tell us clearly: the increase in exports is 
connected with just these swindling tricks of finance capital, 
which is not concerned with bourgeois morality, but with 
skinning the ox twice—first, it pockets the profits from the 
0an; then it pockets other profits from the same loan which 

¢ borrower uses to make purchases from Krupp, or to pur- 
“hase railway material from the Steel Syndicate, etc. bancht 

repeat that I do not by any means consider Lans ae s 

Sures to be perfect; but I had to quote them pene Tae 
are more scientific than Kautsky’s and Spectator’s aa the 
“ause Lansburgh showed the correct way to eppteare i 
dvestion. In discussing the significance of finance ie au the 
"egard to exports, etc., one must be able vik Hheinieks of 
“onnection of exports especially and solely wi le of goods by 
the nanciers,: especially and solely with the sale ot go 


* Die Bank, 1909, 2, S, 819.¢t seq. 


tc. Simply to compare colonies with non-c, Onie 
etc. ith another imperialism, one Semi-col, 8, 
with all other countries, is to evade me 


d 


cartels, etc. 
one imperialism w 


t . 
fo fo tel essence of the question. 


’s theoretical critique of imperialism has Nothi 
Mya Ane Marxism and serves only as a Preamble ( 
aganda for peace and unity with the opportunists and 
Fa cos alaclniwlciats, precisely for the reason that it evade, 
and obscures the very profound and fundamental contradic. 


finance capital and “honest” trade in the free market, the 
contradiction between cartels and trusts, on the one hand, 


The notorious theory of “ultra-imperialism”, invented by 
Kautsky, is just as reactionary. Compare his arguments on 
this subject in 1915, with Hobson’s arguments in 1902. 

Kautsky: “... Cannot the present imperialist policy be sup- 
planted by a new, ultra-imperialist policy, which will intro- 
duce the joint exploitation of the world by internationally 


united finance capital in Place of the mutual rivalries of na- 
tional finance capitals? Such a new phas 


are still] lacking to enable us to answer this question 
entiobson: Christendom thus laid out in a few great federal 
pires i 


or super-imperialism 
fars earlier, described as inter-1m- 


Latin prefix f “ 
Kon . Pretix by another, the only progré 
that he _ oe the sphere of “scientific” "thought ‘ 
Bave out as Ma : bson, in effect, describet 
: : Sh Parsons. After. lo-Bot 
ee pi ba natural for this highly heppecttic eat . 
and the workers. h orts to console the British middle <la® 
Who had logs many of their relatives on th¢ 

* Die Neue Zeit, April 30, 1915, 5. 144 
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jefields of South Africa and w 
batt ; taxes in order to guarantee s 
hight’ financiers. And what better 
Lan the theory that imperialism 
yee close to inter- pe te imperialism, which can en- 
ure permanent peace? No matter what the good intentions 
“ft the English parsons, or of sentimental Kautsky, may have 
heen, the only objective, 1.€., real, social significance of Kauts- 
ky’s “theory is this: it is a most reactionary method of 
consoling the masses with hopes of Permanent peace being 
possible under capitalism, by distracting their attention from 
the sharp antagonisms and acute problems of the present 
times, and directing it towards illusory Prospects of an imag- 
inary “ultra-imperialism” of the future. Deception of the 
masses—that is all there is in Kautsky’s “Marxist” theory. 

Indeed, it is enough to compare well-known and indisput- 
able facts to become convinced of the utter falsity of the 
prospects which Kautsky tries to conjure up before the Ger- 
man workers (and the workers of all lands). Let us consider 
India, Indo-China and China. It is known that these three 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, with a population of 
six to seven hundred million, are subjected to the exploita- 
tion of the finance capital of several imperialist powers: 
Great Britain, France, Japan, the U.S.A., etc. Let us assume 
that these imperialist countries form alliances against one 
another in order to protect or enlarge their possessions, their 
interests and their spheres of influence in these Asiatic 
states; these alliances will be “inter-imperialist”, or “ultra- 
imperialist” alliances. Let us assume that all the imperialist 
Countries conclude an alliance for the “peaceful” division of 
these parts of Asia; this alliance would be an alliance of 
internationally united finance capital”. There are actual 
xamples of alliances of this kind in the history of the twen- 
lieth century—the attitude of the powers to China,“ for 
wnstance. We ask, is it “conceivable”, assuming that the cap- 
ttalist_ system remains intact—and this is precisely the as- 
sumption that Kautsky does make—that such alliances would 

© more than temporary, that they would eliminate friction, 
Sonflicts and struggle in every possible form? 

other qaucstion has only to be presented clearly for rl 
can, than a negative answer to be impossible. This is be- 
ause the only conceivable basis under capitalism for the 


ho were obli d 

1 i ged to pa 
till higher profits for the 
consolation could there 
1S not so bad; that it 
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division of spheres of influence, interests, colonies, ef 
calculation of the strength of those participating, thej c 
ral economic, financial, military strength, ete. re 
strength of these participants in the division does nat 4 e 
to an equal degree, for the even development of digas 
undertakings, trusts, branches of industry, or countrj enters 
possible under capitalism. Half a century ago Gen. 'S im. 
a miserable, insignificant country, if her capitalist ae Wag 
is compared with that of the Britain of that Sime: rength 
compared with Russia in the same way. Is it “con ;. Japan 
that in ten or twenty years’ time the relative stren oe 
i ene a will have remained unchanged? It is - 
Therefore, in the realities of the itali 
not in the banal philistine fantasies of English eee 
the German “Marxist”, Kautsky Steering e veer or of 
tra-imperialist” alliances, no miter ae Ist” or “yl. 
assume, whether of one imperialist coalition i 
or of a general alliance embracing all the hacer ah eee 
i are imevitably nothing more than a Felt oe ‘5 
etween wars. Peaceful alliances pre h eae 
wars, and in their turn grow out fp pare the ground for 
the other, produci grow out of wars; the one conditions 
peaceful struggle on alternating forms of peaceful and non- 
connections and i “ahs 
politics. But in re er poi ie 4 world economics and world 
with the social-chauvinyets vA . workers and reconcile them 
he bourgeoisie, over-wise a ave deserted to the side of 
single chain from hate autsky separates one link of a 
(and ultra-imperialist, na . re ig Hie prestnt pesceinr 
all the powers for the ss fi tra-ultra-imperialist) alliance of 
suppression of the Boxe bellion ms China (remember the 
conflict of tomorrow, whj h ellion®) from the non-peaceful 
another “peaceful” venera Pe prepare the ground fot 
al alliance for the artition, say, ° 


"> 18 g 


ing the livi i 

aa periods of nection between eriods of imperialist peace 

a eget war, Kauoky presen the er 

ae fen leaders. Senne wR onder "oy xeponcile the 

n i i i 

macy si the Tntemucle Hill, in his A History of the Dipl0- 

the preface to the f. Newt Development of Europe refers i" 
owing periods in the recent history of 
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; (1) the era of revolution; 
slat io) oe Brean cra. of “coma ett incustitutio 
mother writer divides the history of Great Roe Pttialism’s 
ancy” sions ee ee gs Periods: (1) the fist At “w 
poy (that of the struggle against Russia’s adit Asiatic pe- 
“aad Asia towards India); (2) the han ance in 


1885-1902): that of the strugste age anoraat 
a aptition Of Africa (the “Fashoda iodo ance for 
wen brought her within a hair’s ie of 1895 


France); (3) the second Asiatic Period (allian of War with 
against Russia); and (4) the European” period, chiefly aah 

Cerman.** The political patrol Clashes take Place on the 
fnancial field,” wrote the banker, Riesser, in 1905, in showin 

how French finance capital operating in Italy was Preparing 
the way for a political alliance of these countries, and how 
a conflict was developing between Germany and Great 
Britain over Persia, between all the European Capitalists over 
Chinese loans, etc. Behold, the living reality of peaceful 
“ultra-imperialist” alliances in their inseverable connection 
with ordinary imperialist conflicts! 


Kautsky’s obscuring of the deepest contradictions of im- 
perialism, which inevitably boils down to painting imperial- 
ism in bright colours, leaves its traces in this writer’s critic- 
ism of the political features of imperialism. Imperialism is 
the epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which in- 
troduce everywhere the striving for domination, not for free- 
dom. Whatever the political system, the result of these ten- 
dencies is everywhere reaction and an extreme intensification 
of antagonisms in this field. Particularly intensified become 
»¢ yoke of national oppression and the striving for annexa- 
Hons, Le., the violation of national independence (for omge 

on is nothing but the violation of the right of meine 
‘clf-determination). Hilferding rightly notes the a iota 
between imperialism and the intensification of nationa “the 
Pression. “In the newly opened-up countries,” he shige iia 
“pital imported into them intensifies SE cai 

ftp aeainst the intruders the constantly Se caeousacss: 
** the Peoples who are awakening to nationa 

* David . istory of the Diplomacy 

Nenal Devetaprrony a Vol L p= 
Childer, op. cit., S, 178. 


in the Interna- 
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i ANgerous meagy, 
this resistance can easily et ee bendige ; 
gE ce eel arn mal 
Pletely revo Ma a destroyed and nee ally orovine a 
bel ng oe ey Gaprealinia Weel ge e Fite fe ome 

: re 
Faonan yt ne he a once seme 
pation and t as ean nations: the sie pas baer hen 
onal state ss 2 cans sg We anal pe (teens Euro. 
tional state as oe ey eri gos pe Fa catens. Ea 
his movemen naeee valuable and most ite ae 
eck ig ann European capital pine wilthaty farses ea 
ra . i i sing its m ; 
tion only by ae nee a Bh say in newly opened 
To ae ee in the old, that imperialism : g 
e cia to increased national ein anes oo 
z mitly. ales to increasing resistance. While objecting 
quently, als as 


€ annexation of the 
hilippines by the Ameri ion j 
lieve that he d 
as such, and not €cause he hj 
the Philippines? And 


8 ton of Korea by Japan, and 
urges freedom for Korea to secede 
autsky’s theoretica] 


from Japan? 
hi -,, 2Nalysis of imperialism, as well as 
ate nmic and Political critique of imperialism, are per- 
Meated through and throug}, with a Spirit, absolutely irrec- 
ee 


cilable with Marxism, of obscurin 


on damental contradictions of and glossin 


imperiali 


§ Over th 

un x : sm a : e 

se adaeciaad all costs the crumbling her with a striy. 

tunis in the European working-class oven. ‘ae oppor- 
nt, 


xX. THE PLACE OF IMPERIALISM IN HISTORY 


We have seen that in its economic i ial 
monopoly capitalism. This in jtself deere Se a 
history, for monopoly that grows out of the soil of na ei 
petition, and precisely out of free competition, js the rok 
sition from the capitalist System to a higher socio-econ me 
order. We must take special note of the four principal reo 
of monopoly, or principal manifestations of Rly 


: ae monopol 2 
italism, which are characteristic of the epoch we ne 
ining. 


Firstly, monopoly arose out of the concentration of pro- 
duction at a very high stage. This refers to the monopolist 
capitalist associations, cartels, syndicates and trusts. We 
have seen the important part these play in present-day econ- 
omic life. At the beginning of the twentieth century, mo- 
nopolies had acquired complete supremacy in the advanced 
countries, and although the first steps towards the formation 
of the cartels were taken by countries enjoying the protec- 
tion of high tariffs (Germany, America), Great Britain, with 
her system of free trade, revealed the same basic phenome- 
non, only a little later, namely, the birth of monopoly out 
of the concentration of production. . 

Secondly, monopolies have stimulated the seizure of the 
most important sources of raw materials, especially for the 
basic and most highly cartelised industries in capitalist so- 
ciety: the coal and iron industries. The monopoly of the 
Most important sources of raw materials has enormously in- 
creased the power of big capital, and has sharpened the an- 
‘agonism between cartelised and non-cartelised oe i 

irdly, monopoly has sprung from the banks. The ie 
ave developed from modest middleman sone rprlies i bien 
onopolists of finance capital. Some three to five i ae Fase 
8est banks in each of the foremost capitalist aL von bank 
achieved the “personal link-up” between industrial ai eel af 
. 5 . s the contro 
“apital, and have concentrated in their hand 
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thousands upon thousands of millions eae un the Breat. 
er part of the capital and income . en ‘< aera A 
financial oligarchy, which throws a Clos’ netmath depen. 
dence relationships over all the economic and political inst}. 

ois society without exception— 


tuti f present-day bourge¢ 
bapa he most striking manifestation of this monopoly. 


Fourthly, monopoly has grown out of colonial policy, Ty 
the numerous “old” motives of colonial policy, finance cap- 
ital has added the struggle for the sources of raw materials, 
for the export of capital, for spheres of influence, i.e., for 
spheres for profitable deals, concessions, monopoly profits 
and so on, economic territory in general. When the colonies 
of the European powers, for instance, comprised only one- 
tenth of the territory of Africa (as was the case in 1876), co- 
lonial policy was able to develop by methods other than those 
of monopoly—by the “free grabbing” of territories, so to 


cludes the rapid growth of ca italism. It dees not ta Bie 


Py ranche. . i 
strata of the bourgeoisie and certain ots fete. as 
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.Jesser degree, now 0 
ater "oi On the whole, sani now anot 
than before; but this growth 4 be a wing far more 
and more uneven in general, its ees only becoming 
more «self, in particular, in the decay of tl €nness also man. 
es chest jn capital (Britain), the countries which 
egard to the rapidity of Germany’ : 
Resse, the author of the mers om Hee develop- 
“tates: “The progress of the precedin € big German 
which had not been exactly slow 8 Period (1848. 
70), War SA thoes wh » Compares with the ra- 
pidity with which the whole of Germany’s national econo 
and with it German banking, progressed during this mac 
(1870-1905) in about the same way as the speed of the al 
coach in the good old days compares with the speed of the 
resent-day automobile ... which is whizzing past so fast 
that it endangers not only innocent pedestrians in its path 
but also the occupants of the car.” In its turn, this Poance 
capital which has grown with such extraordinary rapidity is 
not unwilling, precisely because it has grown so quickly, to 
pass on to a more “tranquil” possession of colonies which 
have to be seized—and not only by peaceful methods—from 
richer nations. In the United States, economic development 
in the last decades has been even more rapid than in Ger- 
many, and for this very reason, the parasitic features of 
modern American capitalism have stood out with particular 
prominence. On the other hand, a comparison of, say, the 
republican American bourgeoisie with the monarchist Japa- 
nese or German bourgeoisie shows that the most pronounce 
political distinction diminishes to an extreme degree in the 
epoch of imperialism—not because it is untmpor tant in gen- 
eral, but because in all these cases we are talking about a 
ourgeoisie which has definite features of seapeine 4 
e receipt of high monopoly prolits by the capitalss 
pt of hig poly Pf of the 
one of the numerous branches of industry, 1 one 
numerous countries, etc., makes it economica 
St . bribe certain sections of i. Lee . 
fairly considerable minority of them, ‘ven nation 
Side of the bourgeoisie of a given industry of oetagonisms 
against all the others. The int i 
Midas imperialist nations for | : 
“teases this urge. And so there !8 crea 
Perialism and opportunism, which ré 
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her of these 


ed that bo 


vealed itself first and 


most clearly in Great Britain, owing to the fact that 
features of imperialist development were observed they tain 
earlier than in other countries. Some writers, L, Mart, Much 
example, are prone to wave aside the cx v, 


: : -NNEction betwe 
imperialism and opportunism in the Working-clasg €n 


he present ti ve. 
m — 
utsky and Hu . by 


€st-paj 
towards opportunism, ete or 


sm” of this kind. It is 
it is optimism which 
As a matter of fact the extraor- 
dinary rapidity and the particularly revolting ch 


n said in this book on the economic 
it follows that we must define it as 


ises; they ar 


4 the wood. It slavishly cor 
ies the superficial, the fortuitous 
observer as one who 
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-,| and is utterly incapable o nee 

tel importance. Ownership of shane tgsiatn 
ers of private property “interlock ina hi oa between 

But underlying this interlocking, its very bas aphazard Way”, 
; social relations of production, When © are the chang. 
assumes gigantic proportions, and, on the heaek enterprise 
computation of mass data, organises lewtiee a an exact 
supply of primary raw materials to the extent of Plan the 
or three-fourths, of all that is necessary for te et, 
of people; when the raw materials are fenrtsiorted| Pappa 
tematic and organised manner to the most suitable a ee? 
roduction, sometimes situated hundreds or thane ae a 
miles from each other; when a single centre directs all _ 
consecutive stages of processing the material right up to the 
manufacture of numerous varieties of finished article hen 
these products are distributed according to a single plan 
among tens and hundreds of millions of consumers (the mar- 
keting of oil in America and Germany by the American oil 
trust)—then it becomes evident that we have socialisation of 
production, and not mere “interlocking”; that private econ- 
omic and private property relations constitute a shell which 
no longer fits its contents, a shell which must inevitably de- 
cay if its removal is artificially delayed, a shell which may 
remain in a state of decay for a fairly long period (if, at 
the worst, the cure of the opportunist abscess is protracted), 
but which will inevitably be removed. 

The enthusiastic admirer of German imperialism, Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, exclaims: 

“Once the supreme management of the German banks has 
been entrusted to the hands of a dozen persons, their activi- 


ty is even today more significant for the public good than 
that of the majority of the Ministers of State. ... (The ‘‘in- 
terlocking” of bankers, ministers, magnates of industry and 


rentiers is here conveniently forgotten.) If we imagine the 
ies we have noted carried to 


development of those tendenc : 
their (op eal conclusion we will have: the money capital of 
the nation united in the banks; the banks themselves com- 
ined into cartels; the investment capital of the nation Sai 
the shape of securities. Then the forecast of that one an 
Simon will be fulfilled: ‘The present anarchy citar are de 
Which corresponds to the fact that economic Spe for or- 
veloping without uniform regulation, must make way 
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& its meaning 


roduction will no longer be 


acturers, independent of each other 
ed by isolated mig nae oe need that will be done 
ignorant Gee ain, A central Rad of ac Manage. 
certain pu sl ‘te survey the large fic d of socia econom, 
ment, being able ated point of view, will regulate it for th. 
from a more se of society, will put the meang of pro. 
ta itable hands, and above all will take care that 
teeth ea eeaneee between production and consump. 
s ‘i n : 
tina "Tostitutlans already exist which have assumed as part of 
their functions a certain organisation of economic labour, the 
banks.’ We are still a long way from the fulfilment of Saint. 
Simon's forecast, but we are on the way towards it: Marxism, 
different from what Marx imagined, but different only in 
form,”* y F 
A crushing “refutation” of Marx, indeed, which retreats 
a step from Marx’s precise, scientific analysis to Saint-Sj- 


mon’s guess-work, the guess-work of a genius, but guess. 
work all the same. 


. ape P 
ganisation in production. 


Written January-June 1916 Vol. 22, pp. 265-304 
First published in mid-1917 

in pamphlet form by the Zhizn j 

Znaniye Publishers, Petrograd 
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From A CARICATURE OF MARXISM 
AND IMPERIALIST ECONOMISM2? 


38. WHAT IS ECONOMIC ANALYSIS? 


Central to all the disquisitions of the self-determination 
opponents is the claim that it is generally “unachievable” 
under capitalism or imperialism. The word “unachievable” 
is frequently used in widely different and inaccurately de- 
fined meanings. That is why in our theses’8 we insisted on 
what is essential in any theoretical discussion: an explana- 
tion of what is meant by “unachievable”. Nor did we confine 
ourselves to that. We tried to give such an explanation. All 
democratic demands are “unachievable” under imperialism 
in the sense that politically they are hard to achieve or to- 
tally unachievable without a series of revolutions. 

It is fundamentally wrong, however, to maintain that self- 
determination is unachievable in the economic sense. 

That has been our contention. It is the pivotal point of our 
theoretical differences, a question to which our opponents 
in any serious discussion should have paid due attention. 

But just see how Kievsky treats the question. 

He definitely rejects unachievable as meaning “hard to 
achieve” politically. He gives a direct answer in the sense 
of economic unachievability. 


“Does this mean,” Kievsky writes, “that self-determination under 
imperialism is just as unachievable as labour money”? under commodity 
production?” And he replies: “Yes, it means exactly that. For what 
we are discussing is the logical contradiction between two social cate- 
gories: ‘imperialism’ and ‘self-determination of nations’, the same logical 
contradiction as that between two other categories: labour money ani 
commodity production. Imperialism is the negation of self-determina- 
tion, and no magician can reconcile the two.” 


Frightening as is the angry word “magician” Kievsky hurls 
at us, we must nevertheless point out that he simply fails to 
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understand what economic analysis implies, There should _ 
no “logical contradiction” —providing, of cour 


: t : Se, that ¢ Se 
is proper logical thinking—erther in an economic or Political 
analysis. Hence, to plead a logical contradiction” ; 


eral when what we are discussing is economic and not polit, 


economic 


litical phenomena come within “social categories”, 


) Conse. 
: c nitely: “Yes, it 
means exactly that” (i.e., self-determination 


1 ; ut “logical contradic- 
tions”, takes econo 


“social categories” jn general) and from them concludes that 
abour money is unachievable. In the first chapter of Capital 


of politics, or Political forms, 
or “social categories”: the analysis applies only to economic 
nge, its development, Economic 


i tendencies, ag js ob 
very first phrase of the y 
ere is that phrase: 


“Ind 
merchan 


: nance capital of which 
°relgn-policy system,” 


on is absolutely worthless: in- 


recise tegories we get mere phrases. 
it is MPossible to d 
is that Kievsky 6 W¢ll on th 


8 : pier 
icy system”, Y Proclaims MPerialism to be a 
Is, €ssentially, 


; wrong idea. * Wrong repetition of Kautsky’s 
£ 


all it is a purely Political, and on] 

ie imperialism. a ectinmgy imperialis 
tio vs Kievsky wants to avoid the econom; 
po : ‘ed to give when he declared that self dent ysis he 
70 vist as” unachievable, i.e., €conomically una, 
ve imperialism as labour money under comm 
u % 


y 
M as q “ 


ion!” : 
ane his controversy with the Lefts, Kautsky declared that 
imperialism was merely a system of foreign policy” (namely 
annexation), and that it would be wrong to describe as ime 
erialism a definite economic stage, or level, in the develop- 
ment of capitalism. 

Kautsky is wrong. Of course, it is not Proper to argue 
about words. You cannot prohibit the use of the “word” im- 
perialism in this sense or any other. But if you want to con- 
duct a discussion you must define your terms precisely, 

Economically, imperialism (or the “era” of finance capital 
—it is not a matter of words) is the highest stage in the de- 
velopment of capitalism, one in which production has as- 
sumed such big, immense proportions that free competition 
gives way to monopoly. That is the economic essence of im- 
perialism. Monopoly manifests itself in trusts, syndicates, etc., 
in the omnipotence of the giant banks, in the buying up of 
raw material sources, etc., in the concentration of banking 
capital, etc. Everything hinges on economic monopoly. 

€ political superstructure of this new economy, of mo- 
Nopoly capitalism (imperialism is monopoly capitalism) is the 
“hange from democracy £o political reaction. Democracy cor- 
responds to free competition. Political reaction corresponds 

» Monopoly. “Finance capital strives for domination, not 
Gerdom,” Rudolf Hilferding rightly remarks in his Finance 

apital, ; 

It is fundamentally wron , un-Marxist and unscientific, to 
Single out “foreign policy” tan policy in general, let alone 


: i ference 
: mh Kevaley aware of the impolite word Marx used in re! 


I ae : term to 
Kie gical methods”? Without applying this a described 
bak YS Revertheless are obliged to remark pod ei? what is at 
issue Methods as “fraudulent”: arbitrarily inserting P: 


s - cept. 
Werecisely what has to be proved, in defining an oe 2 Kievsky. 


© repeat, we d ly Marx’s impolite exp uscript this 
Paggsnetely disclose "ie coe oF his mistake. (In the man 
8 crossed out.—Ed.) 


. oreign policy to home policy. Both in fore; 
Sot Lnare caliey uapecrali strives towards Violations ; 
democracy, towards reaction. In this sense imperialism 18 in. 
disputably the “negation” of democracy in ge neral, of all te. 
mocracy, and not just of one of its demands, national self. 
- on. ; : ; 

on pcing a “negation” of democracy in general, Imperialism j, 
also a “negation” of democracy in the national question (ie., 
national self-determination): it seeks to violate democracy. 
The achievement of democracy is, in the Same sense, and {g 
the same degree, harder under imperialism (compared with 
pre-monopoly capitalism), as the achievement of a repub- 
lic, a militia, popular election of officials, etc. There can be 
no talk of democracy being “economically” unachievable. 

Kievsky was probably led astray here by the fact (besides 
his general lack of understanding of the requirements of eco- 
nomic analysis) that the philistine regards annexation (i.e., 
acquisition of foreign territories against the will of their 
people, i.e., violation of self-determination) as equivalent to 
the “spread” (expansion) of finance capital to a larger eco- 
nomic territory. 

But theoretical problems should not be approached from 
philistine conceptions. 

Economically, imperialism is monopoly capitalism. To 
acquire full monopoly, all competition must be eliminated, 


Ly possible, “in the era of finance capital”, to eliminate com- 


Nir 1gn state? Certainly it is. It is done 
through a rival’s financial dependence and atautition of his 


Sources of raw materials and eventually of all his enterprises. 
¢ the supreme expression of the 


methods. Rea]; . Ir monopoly b onomic 
: the oa ei, ample proof tha? ths “achieV- 
banks (the Owners sam their rivals’ credit through the 
uying up shares); then’ become the owners of the 
ers of the trusts become hie ac Wabply of materials (the ow?” 
ners of the railways: buyi08 

ys: buy 
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es); for a certain time th 
ia eect on this in order A rae ae Below Cost, spend. 
his enterprises, his so petitor an 
Ne) mrces of raw materials i me 

There you have a purely economic an 
of the trusts and their expansion. There 
ly economic path to expansion: buying 
ries, ae of ~~ ps 

Big finance capital of one country can 

aiaes in another, politically inicpeniee ne = oes 
stantly does so. Economically, this is fully achiseaite pate 
nomic “annexation” is fully “achievable” without olitical 
annexation and is widely practised. In the iteratares ye im 
perialism you will constantly come across indications that 
Argentina, for example, is in reality a “trade colony” of Bri- 
tain, or that Portugal is in reality a “vassal” of Britain, etc. 
And that is actually so: economic dependence upon British 
banks, indebtedness to Britain, British acquisition of their 
railways, mines, land, etc., enable Britain to “annex” these 
countries economically without violating their political inde- 
pendence. 

National self-determination means political independence. 
Imperialism seeks to violate such independence because po- 
litical annexation often makes economic annexation easier, 
cheaper (easier to bribe officials, secure concessions, put 
through advantageous legislation, etc.), more convenient, less 
troublesome—just as imperialism seeks to replace demacraty 
generally by oligarchy. But to speak of the a Lee 
chievability” of self-determination under imperialism 1s ' 


nonsense . 
i ‘cql difficulties by a very 
imple a Ce eet dod pq soteame Cannis as “burscha- 


simple and superficial dodge, rd (and 
kose” phraseology, i.¢., primitive, crude phrases heard { 
quite naturally) at student binges. Here 1 d even the 
F ev 
“ntversii suffrage,” he writes, “the eight hoe fateh imperialism 
Tepublic are logically compatible with imper: ment is therefore €X- 
ar from smiles [!!]on them and their achievem 


alysis of the fe) 
you have the pure. 
up mills and facto- 


tremely difficult.” burschikose 
: ne te urscht 

We would have absolutely no objections ® ie the repub- 

statement that imperialism far from “sm to a scien- 


es lend colour 


serious issue we were 


'C—a frivolous word can sometime 4 
ific polemic!—if in this polemic 
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n, an economic and political analysis of the 
d. With Kievsky, however, the burs liken 
for such an analysis or serves to conceal lack 


given, in additio 
concepts involve 
phrase does duty 
of it. 

What can this mean: 


: 79 A dwh ? ie 
Fe epabli is oa possible form of the political super- 


italist society, and, moreover, under present. 

pope seem most democratic form. To say that im- 
perialism does not “smile” on the republic is to say that there 
is a contradiction between imperialism and democracy. It may 
very well be that Kievsky does not smile or even far from 
smiles” on this conclusion. Nevertheless it is irrefutable. 
To continue. What is the nature of this contradiction be- 
tween imperialism and democracy? Is it a logical or illogi- 
cal contradiction? Kievsky uses the word “logical” without 
stopping to think and therefore does not notice that in this 
particular case it serves to conceal (both from the reader’s 
and author’s eyes and mind) the very question he sets out to 
discuss! That question is the relation of economics to poli- 
tics: the relation of economic conditions and the economic 
content of imperialism to a certain political form. To say 
that every “contradiction” revealed in human discussion is a 
logical contradiction is meaningless tautology. And with the 
aid of this tautology Kievsky evades the substance of the 
pte Is it a “logical” contradiction between two econo- 
oa cepreyention POF Ones (1)? Or two political phenom- 
ae propositions(3)?. r economic and political phenom- 
or that is the heart of the matter, once we are discussing 


economic unachi ili : sys 
a Political form ility or achievability under one or an- 
probably he me: evaded the heart of the matter, he would 
rialism and the re ised that the contradiction between impe- 
i republic 18 a contradiction between the €co- 
patel, monopoly capital- 
: neral. For Kievsky will nev- 

m 

Y Major and gaamental Hceunceatic meas- 
or othcers, complete free- 
Tee etc.) is less contradictory 
» More “smiled” upon) than 


“Imperialism far from smiles on the 


have, then, is th sa 
what we BBN ’ € proposition we ; 
peses! imperialism Combtitlicts, “logically” sana in our 
pjitical democracy 1” general. Kievsky does pat ets, all 
this proposition for it demolishes all his illo ie Awl nts 
But what can we do about it? Are we to 8ical construc- 


in suppesed 10 ete cern popes et 
5, Dut in- 


expressions as 


hi smile on the re- 
ine its economics 


ple; on the other hand, in the form of an alliance between 
government and stock exchange... 

There you have an excellent example of economic analy- 
sis on the question of the “achievability” of democracy un- 
der capitalism. And the “achievability” of self-determina- 
tion under imperialism is part of that question. — : 

The democratic republic “logically” contradicts capital- 
ism, because “officially” it puts the rich and the poor on an 
equal footing. That is a contradiction between the economic 
system and the political superstructure. There is the same 
contradiction between imperialism and the republic, deep- 
ened or aggravated by the fact that the change-over oe a 
competition to monopoly makes the realisation of politica 
freedoms even more “difficult”. ; oB 
_ How, then, is capitalism reconciled with democtyrys ere 
indirect implementation of the omnipotence of capital.) sy 
are two economic means for that: (1) direct bribery stated 
liance of government and stock exchange. ee capita 
'n our theses—under a bourgeols ania ent and any 
can freely bribe and buy any governm 
official”) 
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Once we have the dominance of commodity Production, of 
the bourgeoisie, of the power of money—bribery (direct 9, 


through the stock exchange) is “achievable” under 


altered in this respect when cap- 


italism gives way to imperialism, i.€., ween pre-monopoly 
capitalism is replaced by monopoly capitalism: : 
Only that the power of the stock exchange increases, For 


capital at its highest, monopoly 
h banking capital. The big banks 


merge with and absorb the stock exchange. (The literature 
on imperialism speaks of the declining role of the stock ex- 


Further. If “wealth” in g 
ing domination over any 


se that every giant bank is itself 


eneral is fully capable of achiey- 
democratic republic by bribery 


and through the stock exchange, then how can Kievsky main- 


not “achieve” the domination of 


“logical contradic- 


ance capital over a 


foreign. 1.€., politically independent, republic?? 


state? Or the “allian 
applies only to one’s 


% 


The reade 
ten pages of 
0 confusion, We 


tibery of officials is “unachievable” 
a 


r will already have see 
print to untangle and Popul 


in a foreign 


ce of government and stock exchange” 


oop 


n that it requires roughly 
arly explain ten lines 


4. THE EXAMPLE OF NORWAY 


Norway “achieved” th 
self-determination in 1905 


7 ay : » In 
imperialism. It is therefore 


from the theoretical Standpoj 


e€ su 


upposedly unachievable right to 

€ era of the most rampant 
not only absurd, but ludicrous, 
nt, to speak of “ 
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unachievability”. 


-vsky wants to refute that by angrily calling us “ra- 
ete (What has that to do with it? The rationalist con- 
tion? himself to purely abstract disquisitions, while we have 
Dyed to a very concrete fact! But perhaps Kievsky is using 
he foreign word “rationalist” in the same ... how to put it 
ote mildly?... in the same “unhappy” manner he used the 
word “extractive” at the beginning of his article, when he 
resented his arguments “in extractive form’’?) 
Kievsky reproaches us. For us, he says, “the important thing 
is the appearance of phenomena rather than the real sub- 
stance”. Well, let us examine the real substance. 

His refutation begins with this example: enactment of a 
law against trusts does not prove that their prohibition is 
unachievable. True enough. But the example is an unhappy 
one, for it militates against Kievsky. Laws are political meas- 
ures, politics. No political measure can prohibit economic 
phenomena. Whatever political form Poland adopts, wheth- 
er she be part of tsarist Russia or Germany, or an autono- 
mous region, or a politically independent state, there is no 
prohibiting or repealing her dependence on the finance cap- 
ital of the imperialist powers, or preventing that capital 
from buying up the shares of her industries. 

The independence Norway ‘‘achieved” in 1905 was only 
political. It could not affect her economic dependence, nor 
was this the intention. That is exactly the point made in our 
theses. We indicated that self-determination concerns only 
politics, and it would therefore be wrong even to raise the 
question of its economic unachievability. But here is Kievsky 
“refuting” this by citing an example of political bans being 
powerless against the economy! What a “refutation”! 

To proceed. 


“One or even many instances of small-scale industry prevailing over 
large-scale industry is not sufficient to refute Marx’s correct proposi- 
tion that the general development of capitalism is attended by the 
concentration and centralisation of production.” 


Again, the argument is based on an unfortunate example, 
chosen to divert the attention (of the reader and the author) 
from the substance of the issue. 

/€ maintain that it would be wrong to speak of the eco- 
Homic unachievability of self-determination in the same 
Sense as we speak of the unachievability of labour money 


under capitalism. Not a single “example” of such achievabil- 
ity can be cited. Kievsky tacitly admits we are correct on 
this point when he shifts to another interpretation of “una- 


chievability”. 
Why does he not do so directly? Why does he not openly 
“self-determination, 


and precisely formulate /is proposition: 

while unachievable in the sense that it is economically impos- 
sible under capitalism, contradicts development and _ is 
therefore either reactionary or merely an exception’? 

He does not do so because a clear formulation of this coun- 
ter-proposition would immediately expose its author, and he 
therefore tries to conceal it. 

The law of economic concentration, of the victory of large- 
scale production over small, is recognised in our own an 
the Erfurt programmes.*! Kievsky conceals the fact that no- 
where is the law of political or state concentration recognised. 
If it were the same kind of law—if there were such a law— 
then why should not Kievsky formulate it and suggest that it 
be added to our programme? Is it right for him to leave us 
with a bad, incomplete programme, considering that he has 
discovered this new law of state concentration, which is of 
practical significance since it would rid our programme of 
erroneous conclusions? 

_ Kievsky does not formulate that law, does not suggest that 
it be added to our programme, because he has the hazy feel- 
ing that if he did he would be making himself a laughing- 
ak Everyone would laugh at this amusing inmperialist 
hk ay were expresied openly and if, parallel with 
: -scale production is ousted by large-scale 
ae a = Se presented another “Jaw” (connected 
rst or exis i i ith j 
being ete sting side by side with it) of small states 
o explain this we s : : 
Why is it that ae Mino ph en es be 
t of the “ant 5 (without quotation marks) do not 
seeks? Or of Estos i of the modern trusts or big 
egaont Why aan etre of suck in 
(in quotation marks) is obliged to a rik He gle ec aie 
tens of bigcatedies in bow ; mit that the disintegra- 
ti 8 oth possible and achievabl 
in art but, for re the secession of ae we oe 
ities” (please note!) fro . all national- 
ie ) from Russia (§ e, Chapter II of Kievsky's 


na 


Lastly, to show even more gths to which our 
thor goes, and to warn him, let US note th 
“il accept the law of large-s i 


cale industry” as a reactionary - No opponent 
5 ntured to describe as reac. 
Sweden, though we raised 
arly as 1914.* 


nachievable if, for instance, 
hand-worked machines remain. The idea of a mechanical 
factory “disintegrating” into handicrafts production is ey 
absurd. The imperialist tendency towards big pepe y 
achievable, and in practice is often achieved, in the sec - 
an imperialist alliance of eaeee oe te 
i i — , an alliance i : 
aged stat pa mai = form of an economic yas 
i ‘ountere L , 
x; fie finance capital of two countries, but also in Ho jee 
of mili “co-operation” in an imperialist war. ' 
* ey Ps i ional secession are fully 
truggle, national insurrection, nationz Ga niudlan. 
“achievable” epebaawidpeebvanarac Pee a erialism does not 
They are even more pronounced, for i A Ge acowit of 
h it the Cegee panes sat epee ee the population. 
fe ie tendencies among the mas ism between their 
democratic > entuates the antagonism ¢ - 
On the contrary, — acc a ps ae endence 
democratic aspirations 
‘ i ialist Economism, 
a cree from the point of view of nen» for instance, 
poole Ae d Marxism, that one can ign dc one baat, 
i.e., caricaturise ect of imperialist pony: ‘oir aig ay oe 
this specific asp rialist war offers examp . sags | gers 
the ee ae and economic interests - “ ie cat Bee 
ae cally independent ae tin the hee hand, i viciar 
iticahy d Portugal). tions, much weak 
Britain an : ard to small na » mu alist 
on of democracy with ead oman r to. defection of 
(both economically em 6a" peace (Ireland) or to 


” _ In this situation 
“patrons dene to the enemy (the Czechs). In 
whole re; 


i iew of finance 
ly “achievable”, from the point of vi 
it is not only 


—_——_ 


—Ed. 
425-30. 

ks, Vol. 20, pP- 

in, Collected Wor 

* See V. I. Lenin, 


capital, but sometimes even profitable for the trusts, for thei 
imperialist policy, for ¢heir imperialist war, to allow indivi. 
dual small nations as much democratic freedom as they can 
right down to political independence, so as not to risk dam. 
aging their “own” military operations. To overlook the pecy- 
liarity of political and strategic relationships and to repeat 
indiscriminately a word learned by rote, “imperialism”, jg 
anything but Marxism. 

On Norway, Kievsky tells us, firstly, that she “had always 
been an independent state”. That is not true and can only 
be explained by the author's burschikose carelessness and his 
disregard of political issues. Norway was not an independent 
state prior to 1905, though she enjoyed a very large measure 
of autonomy. Sweden recognised Norway’s political independ- 
ence only after her secession. If Norway “had always been 
an independent state”, then the Swedish Government would 
not have informed the other powers on October 26, 1905, 
that it recognised Norway’s independence. 

Secondly, Kievsky cites a number of statements to prove 
that Norway looked to the West, and Sweden to the East, 
that in one country mainly British, and in the other German, 
finance capital was “at work”, etc. From this he draws the 
triumphant conclusion: “This example [Norway] neatly fits 
into our pattern.” 

There you have a sample of the logic of imperialist Econ- 
omism! Our theses point out that finance capital can dom- 
inate in “any”, “even independent country”, and all the 
arguments about self-determination being “unachievable” 
from the point of view of finance capital are therefore sheer 
confusion. We are given data confirming our proposition 
about the part foreign finance capital played in Norway be- 
fore and after her secession. And these data are supposed to 
refute our proposition!! 

_ Dilating on finance capital in order to disregard political 
issues—is that the way to discuss politics? 

No. Political issues do not disappear because of Econo- 
mism’s faulty logic. British finance capital was “at work” in 
Norway before and after secession. German finance capital 
was “at work” in Poland prior to her secession from Russia 
and will continue to “work” there no matter what political 
status Poland enjoys. That is so elementary that it is embar- 
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rassing to have to repeat it. But what ca: 
is forgotten? 

Does this dispense with the political question of Norway’s 
status? With her having been part of Sweden? With the at- 
titude of the workers when the secession issue arose? 

Kievsky evades these questions because they hit hard at 
the Economists. But these questions were posed, and are 
posed, by life itself. Life itself posed the question: Could a 
Swedish worker who did not recognise Norway’s right to 
secession remain a member of the Social-Democratic Party? 
He could not. 

The Swedish aristocrats wanted a war against Norway, 
and so did the clericals. That fact does not disappear because 
Kievsky has “forgotten” to read about it in the history of 
the Norwegian people. The Swedish worker could, while 
remaining a Social-Democrat, urge the Norwegians to vote 
against secession (the Norwegian referendum on secession, 
held on August 13, 1905, resulted in 368,200 votes for seces- 
sion and 184 against, with about 80 per cent of the electorate 
taking part). But the Swedish worker who, like the Swe- 
dish aristocracy and bourgeoisie, would deny the Norwegians 
the right to decide this question themselves, without the 
Swedes and irrespective of their will, would have been a 
social-chauvinist and a miscreant the Social Democratic 
Party could not tolerate in its ranks. 

That is how § 9 of our Party Programme should be ap- 
plied. But our imperialist Economist tries to jump over this 
clause. You cannot jump over it, gentlemen, without falling 
into the embrace of chauvinism! 

And what of the Norwegian worker? Was it his-duty, from 
the internationalist point of view, to vote for secession? Cer- 
tainly not. He could have voted against secession and re- 
mained a Social-Democrat. He would have been betraying 
his duty as a member of the Social-Democratic Party only 
if he had proffered a helping hand to a Black-Hundred Swed- 
ish worker opposed to Norway’s freedom of secession: : 

Some people refuse to see this elementary difference in 
the position of the Norwegian and Swedish worker. But they 
€xpose themselves when they evade this most concrete of 
Political questions, which we squarely put to them. They re- 


Main silent, try to wriggle out and in that way surrender their 
Position. 


none do if the ABC 
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To prove that the “Norwegian” issue can arise in Rus- 
sia, we deliberately advanced this proposition: in circum. 
stances of a purely military and strategic nature a separate 
Polish state is fully achievable even now. Kievsky wants to 
“discuss” that—and remains silent!! 

Let us add this: Finland too, out of purely military and 
strategic considerations, and given a certain outcome of the 
present imperialist war (for instance, Sweden joining the 
Germans and the latter’s semi-victory), can become a sepa- 
rate state without undermining the “achievability” of even a 
single operation of finance capital, without making “‘unachiey- 
able” the buying up of Finnish railway and industrial shares.* 


Written August-October 1916 Vol. 23, pp. 40-53 


First published in the magazine 
Zvezda Nos. 1 and 2, 1924 
Signed: U. Lenin 


* Given one outcome of the present war, the formation of new 
states in Europe (Polish, Finnish, etc.) is fully “achievable” without 
in any way disturbing the conditions for the development of imperial- 
ism and its power. On the contrary, this would increase the influence, 
contacts and pressure of finance capital. But given another outcome, 
the formation of new states of Hungary, Czechia, etc., is likewise 
achievable”. The British imperialists are already planning this second 
outcome in anticipation of their victory. The imperialist era does not 
destroy cither the striving for national political independence or its 
achievability” within the bounds of world imperialist relationships. 
Outside these bounds, however, a republican Russia, or in general any 
major democratic transformations anywhere else in the world are 
“unachievable” without a series of revolutions and are unstable without 
socialism. Kievsky has wholly and completely failed to understand the 
relation of imperialism to democracy, 


From IMPERIALISM AND THE SPLIT 
IN SOCIALISM 


Is there any connection between imperialism and the mon- 
strous and disgusting Victory opportunism (in the form of 
social-chauvinism) has gained over the labour movement in 
Europe? 


perialist character of our era and of the present war, and, 
second, the inseparable historical connection between social- 
chauvinism and opportunism, as well as the intrinsic similar- 
ity of their political ideology, we can and must proceed to 
analyse this fundamental question. 7 
We have to begin with as precise and full a definition 
of imperialism as possible. Imperialism is a s ecific_histori- 
cal stage of capitalism. Its spec : 
imperialism is i 


2 : 

of tree competition by monopoly is the fun c}) 
cature, the guintlesse . Monopoly manifes 
itself in five principal forms: (1) cartels, aati and 
trusts— i roduction has reached a 
Susts—the concentration of producti ad st 
which 81ves rise to these monopolistic associa’ 


ists; (2) the monopolistic position of the bi n gis 
our or five giant banks manipulate the whole economi 


: of 
of America, France, Germany; (3) seizure af the Sens 
raw material by the trusts and the nancial ovlgare ank cap- 
en 1s monopoly industria oral Fike world e_in- 


the (economic) p 


ternationa 


Cartels has 


hundred such international cartels, which command the ey. 
lire world market and divide it amicably among them. 
selves—until war redivides it. The export of capital, ag dist. 
inct from the export of commodilies under non-monop 


capitalism, 18 characteristic phenomenon and 18 Clog: 
vee 


cly linked with the economic and fcrritorial-political par if 
of the world; the territorial partition of the wo | 
colonies) 7 


n 
d 


s completed. a 
“Tnperialism, as the lighest stage of capitalism in America 


and Kurope, and later in Asia, took final shape in the eriod 
1898-1914, The Spanish-American War (1898), the nglo- 
Boer War (1899-1902), the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
and the economic crisis in Europe in 1900 are the chief his- 
torical landmarks in the new era of world history. 


en the democratic-republican and the reactionary- 
monarchist imperialist bourgeoisie is obliterated precisely 
because they are both rotting alive (which by no means pre- 
cludes an extraordinarily rapid development of capitalism in 
individual branches of industry, in individual countries, and 


in individual periods), Secondly, the decay of ca italism is 

@ ifested in the creati tratum of rentiers, cap- 
ho Tive “clipping coupons”. In each of the four 

leading imperialist countries—England, U.S.A., France and 
any —capital in securities amounts to 100,000 or 150,000 


million francs, from which each country derives an annual 
@ income of no less than fiy 
apital js 


€ to eight thousand million. Third- 
ly, expor of IS _Darasitism raised 
fourth y, “fina capital striv 


into a parasite on the | 
uncivilised nations, Th 
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on of Sismondi. 


“(uation A_ privileged upper Stratu 


‘ 8es the 
imperialist countries lives 


roletariat in 


nse of hun- 4 


countries.* Kautsky’s 


definition is thoroughly false from the theoretical] s 


i tandpoint. 
at_distinguishes im E 


m_is the rule not of industrial 
capital, but of finance capital, the striving to annex of agrar- 
¢ 


ivorces monopoly in politics from monopoly in econom- 
“ics in_order_to_ pave the way for his vulgar oareea re- 
ormism, such as isarmament”, “ultra-imperialism” and 
similar nonsense. The whole purpose and significance of this 
theoretical falsity is to obscure the most profound contra- 
dictions of imperialism and thus justify the theory of “unity 
with the apologists of imperialism, the outright social-chau- 
vinists and opportunists. ; 

We have destk at sufficient length with Kautsky’s — 
with Marxism on this point in Sotstal-Demokrat and el 
munist.22 Qur Russian Kautskyites, the supporters of te ae 
ganising Committee (O.C.),32 headed by Axelrod aT cee 
tator, including even Martov, and to a large degree a f 
Preferred to maintain a discreet silence on os Wa utsky’s 
Kautskyism as a trend. They did not dare de ‘a to praising 
War-time writings, confining themselves simply 


a 
e oe 
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Subju 
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‘ ‘ ‘tal- 
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6 Cay Zeit. September 


Imperialism is a product of hig 
t consists in the striving of every , 
Rate and annex ever larger be aro ie 
et that inhabit them” (Kautsky ! 
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Kautsky (Axelrod in his German pamphlet, whicl 
ising Committee has promised to publish in R 
quoting Kautsky’s private letters (Spectator) 
says he belongs to the Opposition and jesuitica 
lify his chauvinist declarations. 

It should be noted that Kautsky’s “ 
rialism—which is tantamount to embellish 


n the Organ. 
Ussian) or ¢, 


cepti of impe. 
Ing imperialism— 


also compared with the social-liberal J. A. 
nglish economist, who in no wa 


obson’s opinion weakened 
‘ 


the old empires: ‘economic ara 


ormation 0 armies Tom de 


ruling 
dependencies in 


Hobson writes: 


.“One of the stranges 
{this song about the vt i re_appropri- 
i o arxist” Kautsky] 
imperial nations are “conor Which Great Britain France, and other 


ne ia, as more recent- 
: - ‘vf i 
ghting associated with U7der British command 


b African dominions, 
cen done for Us by natives,” 


China eli; 
conomic appraisal." Clicited from Hobson 


, reater part of Western Europe mi ht 

bet and character already exhibited be tract or me the 
appeariith of England, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridde in 
€ sential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters of ie 
eel cra drawing dividends and Pensions from the Far East with 
aris mewhat larger group of professional retainers and tradesmen and 
a ene body of personal servants and workers in the transport trade 
id in the final stages of. production of the more perishable goods. a 
a main arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple foods 
oe manufactures flowing in as tribute from Asia and Africa 

an ave foreshadowed the possibility of even a_larger alliance of 
Powers whic 


gigantic peri estern_ parasitism, a group of advanced industrial 
‘nations, whose upper classes drew vast tribute from Asia and Africa, 
with which they supported great tame masses of retainers, no longer 
engaged in the staple industries of agriculture and manufacture, but 
kept in the performance of personal or minor industrial services under 
the control of a new financial aristocracy. Let those who would scout 
such a theory [he should have said: prospect] as undeserving of consid- 
eration examine the economic and social condition of districts in 
Southern England today which are already reduced to this condition, 
and reflect upon the vast extension of such a system which might be 
rendered feasible by the subjection of China to the economic control 
of similar groups of financiers, investors [rentiers], and political and 
business officials, draining the greatest potential reservoir of profit the 
world has even known, in order to consume it in Europe. The situa- 
tion is far too complex, the play of world forces far too incalculable, 
to render this or any other single interpretation of the future very 
probable: but the influences which govern the imperialism of Western 
Europe today are moving in this direction, and, unless counteracted or 
diverted, make towards some such consummation.” 


‘Hobson, the social-liberal, fails to see that this “counter- 
action” can be offered only by the revolutionary proletariat 
and only in the form of a social revolution. But then he is a 
Social-liberal! Nevertheless, as early as 1902 he had an ex- 
cellent insight into the meaning and significance of a “United 

tates of Europe” (be it said for the benefit of Trotsky the 

autskyite!) and of all that is now being glossed over by the 

Ypocritical Kautskyites of various countries, namely, that 
with portunists (social-chauvinists) are working hand in a 
an t € imperialist bourgeoisie precisely towards crea ing 
thay spetialist Europe on the backs of Asia and pees, me 
the objectively the opportunists are a section of : € Pha 
hayeeoisie and of certain strata of the working mayerte 
into. een bribed out of imperialist superprofits and con 


Sig itali rrupters of the labour 
ovement. 78 of capitalism and corrup 
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Both in articles and in the resolutions of our Party, we 
repeatedly pointed to this most profoun nection 


~ that a split with the social-chauvinists was inevitable. Our 
Kautskyites preferred to evade the question! Martov, for in- 
stance, uttered in his lectures a sophistry which in the Bul- 
letin of the Organising Committee, Secretariat Abroad? (No. 
4, April 10, 1916) is expressed as follows: 


“\--The cause of revolutionary Social-Democracy would be in a 
sad, indeed hopeless, plight if those groups of workers who in mental 
development approach most closely to the ‘intelligentsia’ and who are 
the most highly skilled fatally drifted away from it towards opportun- 
ism... . 


alism—of world capi- 
: q f r) =, ' : 
ist capitalism. On 4 y European oo. or of iia dl 
amg later—measured on a world scale th. wise win "tl 
spelt a orgs eight minor an 
aa Messrs. Kautskyites, The point 
Wrope, you are fawnin me, in the Imperialist countries of 
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e Chkhenkelis and Potresovs, etc., you are sack 
i fending the enslavement of the wanes by i esata 
bourgeoisie with the aid of its best agents in the labour 
movement. The victory of revolutionary Social-Democracy 
on a world scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving 
and will move, is proceeding and will Proceed, against you 
it will be a victory over you. E 

These two trends, one might even Say lwo parties, in the 
present-day labour movement, which in 1914-16 so obvious- 
ly parted ways all over the world, were traced by Engels and 
Marx in England throughout the course of decades, roughly 
from 1858 to 1892. ; 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist epoch 
of world capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898-1900. 
But it has been a peculiar feature of England that even in 
the middle of the nineteenth century she already revealed at 
least two major distinguishing features of imperialism: (1) 
vast colonies, and (2) monopoly profit (due to her monopoly 
position in the world market). In both respects England at 
that time was an exception among capitalist countries, 
and Engels and Marx, analysing this exception, quite 
clearly and definitely indicated its connection with the 
(temporary) victory of opportunism in the English labour 
movement. 

In a letter to Marx, dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote: 


“...The English proletariat is actually becoming more and 
more bo fis ourgeois of all nations is 
Seoisie, For a nation which exploits the whole wor is 18 
“oF course to a certain extent justifiable.” In a letter to Sorge, 
dated September 21, 1972, Engels informs him that Hales 
kicked up a big row in the Federal Council of the Interna- 
tional and secured a vote of censure on Marx for saying that 
“the English labour leaders had sold themselves”. Marx wrote 
to Sorge on August 4, 1874: “As to the urban workers here 
lin England}, it is a pity that the whole pack of leaders did 
Not get into Parliament. This would be the surest way of gel 
ting rid of the whole lot.” In a letter to Marx, dated oe 
11, 1881, Engels speaks about “those very worst ee c 
Unions which allow themselves to be led by ee ce 
or at least paid by, the middle class”. In a letter to Kautsky, 
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September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: “Yoy ask 
1a english workers think about colonial policy, Well, ex” 
ly the same as they think about politics in general. Te 
is no workers’ party here, there are only Conservatives =. 
Liberal-Radicals, and the workers gaily share and 
feast of England’s monopoly of the world market and “ 
colonies.””°6 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: “The most 
repulsive thing here [in England) is the bourgeois ‘respect. 
ability’, which has grown deep into the bones of the work. 
ers. ... Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the best of the 
lot, is fond of mentioning that he will be lunching with the 
Lord Mayor. If one compares this with the French, one realises 
what a revolution is good for, after all.”37 In a letter, dated 
April 19, 1890: “But under the surface the movement [of the 
working class in England] is going on, is embracing ever 
wider sections and mostly just among the hitherto stagnant 
lowest (Engels’s italics] strata. The day is no longer far off 
when this mass will suddenly find itself, when it will dawn 
upon it that it itself is this colossal mass in motion.’ On 
March 4, 1891: “The failure of the collapsed Dockers’ Union; 
the ‘old’ conservative trade unions, rich and therefore coward- 
ly, remain lone on the field. .. .” September 14, 1891: at the 
Newcastle Trade Union Congress the old unionists, oppo- 
nents of the eight-hour day, were defeated “and the bour- 
geois papers recognise the defeat of the bourgeois labour 
party” (Engels’s italics throughout). ... 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over the 
course of decades, were also expressed by him publicly, 
the press, is proved by his preface to the second edition © 
The Condition of the Working Class in England, 1892. Here 
he speaks of an “aristocracy among the working class”, of a 
“privileged minority of the workers”, in contradistinction t? 
the “great mass of working people”. “A small, privilege , 
protected minority” of the working class alone was “pe 
manently benefited” by the privileged position of England *t 
1848-68, whereas “the great bulk of them experienced 4 
best but a temporary improvement”... . “With the ae 
down of that (England’s industrial] monopoly, the Engi 
working class will lose that privileged position....” | 

‘e ” . + killed 
members of the “new” unions, the unions of the uns - 
workers, “had this immense advantage, that their minds we" 
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. soil, entirely free from the inher} ‘ 
yitg! eois prejudices which hampered ney aa of ee 


F: : ists’ ” of th : 
d ‘old unionists so-called we e bet 


ives” in England are people “ 
resents embers of the working sles ety es 
ii Jd like to drown their quality of 
wercean of their liberalism”. . 
t We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of Mf 
and Engels at rather great length in order that the aie 
may study them as a whole. And they should be studied they 
are worth carefully pondering over. For they are the pivot of 
the tactics in the labour movement that are dictated by the 
objective conditions of the imperialist era, 

Here, too, Kautsky has tried to ‘befog the issue” and sub- 
stitute for Marxism sentimental conciliation with the oppor- 
tunists. Arguing against the avowed and naive social-im- 
perialists (men like Lensch) who justify Germany’s partici- 
pation in the war as a means of destroying England’s mo- 
nopoly, Kautsky “corrects” this obvious falsehood by another 
equally obvious falsehood. Instead of a cynical falsehood he 
employs a suave falsehood! The industrial monopoly of Eng- 
land, he says, has long ago been broken, has long ago been 
destroyed, and there is nothing left to destroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England’s colonial monop- 
oly. Yet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very 
clearly as early as 1882, thirty-four years ago! Although 
England’s industrial monopoly may have been destroyed, her 
colonial monopoly not only remains, but has become extreme- 
ly accentuated, for the whole world is already divided up! 
y means of this suave lie Kautsky smuggles in the bourgeois- 
Pacifist and opportunist-philistine idea that “there is nothing 
‘o fight about”. On the contrary, not only have the capitalists 
Somethi be abe "; t they cannot help fighting 
ng to fight about now, but they ‘thout a forcible 
red; ‘y want to preserve capitalism, for wi naive! cannot 
0 eee of colonies the new rea » (and weaker) 
imu the privileges enjoyed by the older 


tkers’ rep- 
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eee themselves 
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™porary) victory of apparels ios oF profits over 


m ; { 
and opoly yields superprofits, i.e., a 


customary 
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Tade unions and employers between the workers of the 

ay ha i st the other countries, 
England’s industrial monopoly was already destroyed by the 
end of the nineteenth century. That is beyond dispute. But 
how did this destruction take place? Did all monopoly 
disappear? ae ite 

If that were so, Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation (with 
the opportunists) would to a certain extent be justified. But 
it is not so, and that is just the point. Imperialism is monop- 
oly capitalism. Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every giant 
ank is a monopoly. Superprofits have not disappeared; they 
still remain. The exploitation of all other countries by one 
privileged, financially wealthy country remains and has 
become more intense. A handful of wealthy countries—there 
are only four of them, if we mean independent, really gigan- 
tic, “modern” wealth: England, France, the United States 


Bosses over instead of eXposing. 

Dourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can — 
ee bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by 
s & on this a hundred million or so francs a year, for 


amount to about a thousand mil- 


(remember Engels's 
‘ our members of war in- 
committees, labour officials, workers belonging to 
employees. etc., ete, is a 
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countries possessed either very rich colonies Or an industrial 
monopoly. 


» Great Powers en; 
(In Japan and Russia th un, 


Y supplements, Partly takes the 
place of, the monopoly of modern, up-to-date finance capi- 
tal.) This difference explains why England’ 


nce rantically challenged; 
the era of imperialist wars has begun. It was possible in those 
days to bribe and corrupt the workin 


» every imperialist “Great” Power can and 
does bribe smaller strata 


(than in England in 1848-68) of the 
“labour aristocracy”. Fo : 


rmerly a “bourgeois labour party”, 
to use Engels’s remarkably profound 


expression, could arise 
only in one country, because it alon j 
but, on the other hand, it could exist f 
“bourgeois labour party” is inevitable 


rest of mankind, to “rest on the laurels” of the exploitation 
of Negroes, Indians, etc., keeping them in subjection with 
th 


€ aid of the excellent weapons of extermination np oe 
Y modern militarism. On the other hand, there is the ten . 
ency of the masses, who are more oppressed than Large an 
Who bear the whole brunt of imperialist wars, to cast off t i: 
oke and to overthrow the bourgeoisie. It is in the oo 
Sen these two tendencies that the history of rh fend: 
Movement will now inevitably develop. For the at <2 
€ncy is not accidental; it is “substantiated” economically. 
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all countries the bourgeoisie has already begotten, fostereg 
and secured for itself “bourgeois labour parties” of Social. 
chauvinists. The difference between a definitely formed Part 
like Bissolati’s in Italy, for example, which is fully social. 
imperialist, and, say, the semi-formed near-party of the 
Potresovs, Gvozdyovs, Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobeleys and 
Co., is an immaterial difference. The important thing is that, 
economically, the desertion of a stratum of the labour aristo. 
cracy to the bourgeoisie has matured and become an accom- 
plished fact; and this economic fact, this shift in class rela- 
tions, will find political form, in one shape or another, without 
any particular “difficulty”, 

On the economic basis referred to above, the political 
institutions of modern capitalism—press, parliament, associa- 
tions, congresses, etc.—have created political privileges and 
sops for the respectful, meek, reformist and patriotic office 
employees and workers, corresponding to the economic privi- 
leges and sops. Lucrative and soft jobs in the government or 
on the war industries committees, in parliament and on 


he mechanics of political democracy works in the same 
direction. Nothing in our times can be done without elec- 
tions; nothing can be done without the masses. And in this 
era of printing and parliamentarism it is impossible to gain 


> » even t-r-revolutionary ones, to a labour 
audience, and a man who is capable of obtaini 
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for docile workers in the hes 
etc.), Lloyd George serves fe pt Social reform, (i 
serves bs peey among 
precisely to the pro etariat, t » brings its ; 

it most and where it finds it ete our. influence 
masses morally. st difficult ¢ 


the workers 


Written in October 1916 

Published in Sbornik Vol. 23 
Sotsial-Demokrata No, 2. i tetas 
December 1916 

Signed: N. Lenin 


I recently read an article in an English magazine Dan tee 
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Political opponent entitled “Lloyd Georg 
Standpoint ‘of a Tory’, the wae "hemed the eyes of Fag Ree 
nd made him realise what an excellent servant of Sh im! 
this Lloyd George is! The Tories have made peace w! 
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From WAR AND REVOLUTION® 


: >» & given class Within that 
long time before the war is inevitably 
continued by that s i 


by other means. When the 


onary townspeople and revolutionary peasants 
overthrew the monarchy at the close of th 


e eighteenth century 
by revolutionary means and established ad i 


class was bound to shake all 


i : things 
ind, is noteworthy in that it clearly demonstrates to us I 
Sick the Borcenis journalists are now always hale 
when they pander to the philistine prejudices and ignor: 
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ward masses who : 
of ee historical he ‘wderstand this intimate 
gee the preceding policy of ey 
ee ruled before the war and achie every class 
oe eefal” means. So-called, because the brute fae so-called 
h ensure “peaceful” sig in the colonies liter € required 
hardly bewalled’ peaeetul. ; 

Peace reigned in Europe, but this was because domination 
over hundreds of millions of people in the colonies by the 
European nations was sustained only through constant, in- 
cessant, interminable wars, which we Europeans do not regard 
as wars at all, since all too often they resembled, not wars 
but brutal massacres, the wholesale slaughter of unarmed 
peoples. The thing is that if we want to know what the 
present war is about we must first of all make a general 
survey of the policies of the European powers as a whole. 
We must not take this or that example, this or that particular 
case, which can easily be wrenched out of the context of 
social phenomena and which is worthless, because an oppo- 
site example can just as easily be cited. We must take the 
whole policy of the entire system of European states in their 
economic and political interrelations if we are to under- 
stand how the present war steadily and inevitably grew out 
of this system. 

€ are constantly witnessing attempts, especially on the 
part of the capitalist press—whether monarchist or repub- 
lican—to read into the present war an historical meaning 
which it does not possess. For example, no device is more 
frequently resorted to in the French Republic than that of 
Presenting this war on France’s part as a continuation and 
vounterpart of the wars of the Great French Revolution of 
0 device for hoodwinking the French masses, the 

"och workers and the workers of all countries ga HORS 
Widespread than that of applying to our epoch the eee 
- that other epoch and some of its watchwords, kaon 

‘mpt to present matters as though now, too, , Cine 
“mince, i defending her liberty against the monarchy. 0 
a al fact overlooked is that then, in 1792, a re 4 oat 
" sna by a revolutionary class, Te aeted hero- 
ism Patalleled revolution and _displaye chy and rising 

' utterly destroying the French monar 
ie : 
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against a united monarchist Europe with ne sole and single 
aim of carrying on its revolutionary struggle. 

The war in France was a continuation of the Policy of 
the revolutionary class which had carried out the revolution, 
won the republic, settled accounts with the French capitalists 
and landowners with unprecedented vigour, and was waging 
a revolutionary war against a united monarchist Europe in 
continuation of that policy. 


world supremacy, subjugating the small nations, and making 
threefold and tenfold profits on banking capital, which has 
caught the whole world in the net of its influence. That 
is what Britain’s and Germany’s policies really amount to. 


what this war is about, and we shall then be easy game for 
ay cas publicist who tries to foist lying phrases on us. 


stirring up chauvinism and hatred 
of one nation for another by methods which are applied 
rit Ap et zihiy eeuaen, methods which Clausewitz 
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the policies of both belligerent groups over a period of 
decades—so as to avoid accidental factors and the quoting of 
random examples—if you have not shown what bearing this 
war has on preceding policies, then you don’t understand 
what this war 1s all about. 

These policies show us just one thing—continuous economic 
rivalry between the world’s two greatest giants, capitalist 
economies. On the one hand we have Britain, a country 
which owns the greater part of the globe, a country which 
ranks first in wealth, which has created this wealth not so 
much by the labour of its workers as by the exploitation of 
innumerable colonies, by the vast power of its banks which 
have developed at the head of all the others into an insig- 
nificantly small group of some four or five super-banks han- 
dling billions of rubles, and handling them in such a way that 
it can be said without exaggeration that there is not a patch 
of land in the world today on which this capital has not laid 
its heavy hand, not a patch of land which British capital has 
not enmeshed by a thousand threads. This capital grew to 
such dimensions by the turn of the century that its activities 
extended far beyond the borders of individual states and 
formed a group of giant banks possessed of fabulous wealth. 
Having begotten this tiny group of banks, it has caught the 
whole world in the net of its billions. This is the sum and 
substance of Britain’s economic policy and of the economic 
policy of France, of which even French writers, some of 
them contributors to ’ Humanité,“t a paper now controlled 
by ex-socialists (in fact, no less a man than Lysis, the well- 
known financial writer), stated several years before the war: 
“France is a financial monarchy, France is a financial oli- 
garchy, France is the world’s money-lender.” 

On the other hand, opposed to this, mainly Anglo-French 
group, we have another group of capitalists, an even more 
Tapacious, even more predatory one, a group who came to 
the capitalist banqueting table when all the seats were 
occupied, but who introduced into the struggle new methods 
for developing capitalist production, improved techniques, 
and superior organisation, which turned the old capitalism, 
the capitalism of the free-competition age, into the capital- 
ism of giant trusts, syndicates, and cartels. This group 
Introduced the beginnings of state-controlled capitalist 
Production, combining the colossal power of capitalism with 
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the colossal power of the state into a single mechanism and 
bringing tens of millions of people within the single organi- 
sation of state capitalism. Here is economic history, here js 
diplomatic history, covering several decades, from which no 
one can get away. It is the one and only guide-post to a 
proper solution of the problem of war; it leads you to the 
conclusion that the present war, too, is the outcome of the 
policies of the classes who have come to grips in it, of the 
two supreme giants, who, long before the war, had caught 
the whole world, all countries, in the net of financial exploi- 
tation and economically divided the globe up among them- 
selves. They were bound to clash, because a redivision of 
this supremacy, from the point of view of capitalism, had 
become inevitable. 

The old division was based on the fact that Britain, in 
the course of several centuries, had ruined her former com- 
petitors. A former competitor was Holland, which had 
dominated the whole world. Another was France, which had 
fought for supremacy for nearly a hundred years. After a 
series of protracted wars Britain was able, by virtue of her 
economic power, her merchant capital, to establish her 
unchallenged sway over the world. In 1871 a new predator 
appeared, a new capitalist power arose, which developed at 
an incomparably faster pace than Britain. That is a basic 
fact. You will not find a book on economic history that does 
not acknowledge this indisputable fact—the fact of Germa- 
ny’s faster development. This rapid development of capital- 
ism in Germany was the development of a young strong 
predator, who appeared in the concert of European powers 
and said: “You ruined Holland, you defeated France, you 
have helped yourself to half the world—now be good enough 
to let us have our fair share.” What does “a fair share 
mean? How is it to be determined in the capitalist world, in 
the world of banks? There power is determined by the num- 
ber of banks, there power is determined in the way described 
by a mouthpiece of the American multimillionaires, whi 
declared with typically American frankness and typically 
American cynicism: “The war in Europe is being waged for 
world domination. To dominate the world two things are 
needed: dollars and banks. We have the dollars, we shall 
make the banks and we shall dominate the world.” This 
statement was made by a leading newspaper of the American 
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the continuation of a policy of annexations, that is, a Polic 
of conquest, of capitalist robbery on the part of both Broupy 
involved in the war. Obviously, the question of which of 
these two robbers was the first to draw the knife js of small 
account to us. Take the history of the naval and military 
expenditures of these two groups over a period of decades 
take the history of the little wars they waged before the big 
war—“little” because few Europeans died in those Wars, 
whereas hundreds of thousands of people belonging to the na. 
tions they were subjugating died in them, nations which from 
their point of view could not be regarded as nations at al] 
(you couldn’t very well call those Asians and Africans na- 
tions!); the wars waged against these nations were wars 
against unarmed people, who were simply shot down, ma- 
chine-gunned. Can you call them wars? Strictly speaking, 
they were not wars at all, and you could forget about them. 
That is their attitude to this downright deception of the 
masses. 

The present war is a continuation of the policy of con- 
quest, of the shooting down of whole nationalities, of unbe- 
lievable atrocities committed by the Germans and the British 
in Africa, and by the British and the Russians in Persia— 
which of them committed most it is difficult to say. It was 
for this reason that the German capitalists looked upon them 
as their enemies. Ah, they said, you are strong because you 
are rich? But we are stronger, therefore we have the same 
“sacred” right to plunder. That is what the real history of 
British and German finance capital in the course of several 
decades preceding the war amounts to. That is what the 
history of Russo-German, Russo-British, and German-British 
relations amounts to. There you have the clue to an under- 
standing of what the war is about, That js why the story 
that is current about the cause of the war is sheer duplicity 
and humbug. Forgetting the history of finance capital, the 
history of how this war had been brewing over the issue 0 
redivision, they present the matter like this: two nations were 
living at peace, then one attacked the other, and the other 
fought back. All science, all banks are forgotten, and the peo- 
ples are told to take up arms, and so are the peasants, who 
know nothing about politics, All they have to do is to fight 
back! The logical thing, following this line of argument, 
would be to close down all newspapers, burn all books and 
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ention of annexations in the Press. In this 

ie of annexations could be justified. They can’t til the 
avn about annexations because the whole history of Russia, 
Peiain, and Germany has been one of continuous, ruthless 
aaa sanguinary war over annexations, Ruthless wars were 
waged in Persia and Africa by the Liberals, who flogged polit- 
ical offenders in India for daring to put forward demands 
which were being fought for here in Russia. The French 
colonial troops oppressed peoples too, There you have the 
pre-history, the real history of unprecendented plunder! Such 
is the policy of these classes, of which th 

continuation. That is why, on the question 


In every resolution, of which dozens are passed, and pub- 
lished even in such a Paper as Zemlya i UVolya, you will 
find the answer, poorly expressed: We don’t want a war for 
supremacy over other nations, we are fighting for our free- 
dom. That is what all the workers and peasants say, that is 
how they express the view of the workingman, his under- 
standing of the war. They imply by this that if the war were 
in the interests of the working people against the exploiters 
they would be for such a war. So would we, and there is not 
4 revolutionary party that could be against it. Where they 
80 wrong, these movers of numerous resolutions, is when they 

clieve that the war is being waged by them. We soldiers, 
We workers, we peasants are fighting for our freedom. I shall 
never forget the question one of them asked me after a meet- 
ing. “Why do you speak against the capitalists all the time? 
he said, “T’m not a capitalist, am I? We’re workers, we're 

efending our freedom.” You're wrong, you are fighting be- 

cause you are obeying your capitalist government; it’s the 

£overnments, not the peoples, who are carrying on ag eee 

hic” Rot surprised at a worker or peasant, who doesn’t fhe 

ing Politics, who has not had the good or bad Pipe - 

the qitiated into the secrets of diplomacy or cag tie fad 
ance plunder (this oppression of Persia by Ru 
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Britain, say)—I am not surprised at him forgetting this his: 
tory and saying naively: Who cares about the Capitalists 
when it’s me who’s fighting! He doesn’t understand the con. 
nection between the war and the government, he does,’ 
understand that the war is being waged by the 8overnment, 
and that he is just a tool in the hands of that government. 
He can call himself a revolutionary people and write elo- 
quent resolutions—to Russians this means a lot, because this 
has come into their lives only recently. There has recently 
appeared a “revolutionary” declaration by the Provisional 
Government.“6 This doesn’t mean anything. Other nations, 
more experienced than we are in the capitalist art of hood- 
winking the masses by penning “revolutionary” manifestos, 
have long since broken all the world’s records in this respect. 
If you take the parliamentary history of the French Republic 
since it became a republic supporting tsarism, you will find 
dozens of examples during the decades of this history when 
manifestos full of the most eloquent phrases served to mask 
a policy of the most outrageous colonial and financial plun- 
der. The whole history of the Third Republic’? in France is 
a history of this plunder. Such are the origins of the present 
war. It is not due to malice on the art of capitalists or the 
mistaken policy of some monarch. To think so would be in- 
correct. No, this war is an inevitable outgrowth of super- 
capitalism, especially banking capital, which resulted in some 
four banks in Berlin and five or s 


the whole world, appropriating the world’s funds, reinforc- 


one or another crowned brigand. 
these crowned brigands. That is wh 


guarded by all the for 


within my rights, I am a buyer of shares, All th 
all the police, the whole standing army and all 
the world are safeguarding my sacred right to these shares.” 
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ho's to blame for banks being set up whi 
ies of millions of rubles, for these Haas boo Rapep Rate 
of plunder over the whole world, and for their being Yocked 
jn mortal combat? Vind the culprit if you can! The blame lies 
with half a century of capitalist development, and the only 
way out of this is by the overthrow of the rule of the capital- 
ists and by a workers’ revolution. That is the answer our 
Party has arrived at from an analysis of the war, and that 
is why we say: The very simple question of annexations has 
been so muddled up and the spokesmen of the bourgeois par- 
ties have uttered so many lies that they are able to make out 
that Kurland is not annexation by Russia. They have shared 
Kurland and Poland between them, those three crowned 
brigands.* They have been doing this for a hundred years, 
carving up the living flesh. And the Russian brigand snatched 
most because he was then the strongest. And now that 
the young beast of prey, Germany, who was then a party 
to the carve-up, has grown into a strong capitalist power, she 
demands a redivision. You want things to stay as they were? 
she says. You think you are stronger? Let’s try conclusions! 

That is what the war boils down to. Of course, the chal- 
lenge “‘let’s try conclusions” is merely an expression of the 
decade-long policy of plunder, the policy of the big banks. 


First published on April 23, 1929 Vol. 24, pp. 400-09 
in Pravda No. 98 


From A TURN IN WORLD POLITICS 


History does not stand still even in times of counter-reyo. 
lution. History has been advancing even during the imperi- 


Perialism Say to themselves: Of course, we cannot achieve our 
aims without throttling the small nations; but there are two 


vocates of “fatherland defence” in an imperialist war 
by creating politica y independent states; “we”, of course, 


done in the realm of national reforms may sometimes inter- 
s an imperialist coalition—this is properly 
taken into account by, for instance, one of the most servile 
n imperialism, Kar] Renner, who, of course. 
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arties in general, and of unity w; : 
aa in particular. ety wail Scheidemann and Kaut- 


The objective course of events 
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eforms. Moreover, it is nec- 


Sops, to pacify th 
angered by the war and the high cost & ic lee sa 


promise (and partly carry out, for it does not commit one to 
anything!) “reduction of armaments”? After all, war is a 
“branch of industry” similar to forestry: it takes decades for 


trees of proper size—that is to say, for a sufficiently abundant 
supply of adult “cannon fodder”—to grow up. 


Sotsial-Demokrat No. 58, Vol. 23, pp. 267-68 
January 31, 1917 


From MATERIALS RELATING 
TO THE REVISION 
OF THE PARTY PROGRAMME 


OF THE SEVENTH 
(APRIL) ALL-RUSSIA CONFERENCE 
OF THE R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 


y wrong to delete an analysis 
of exc ange, commodity production, crises, etc., in general 
and to “replace” it by an analysis of imperialism as a whole. 

here is no such whole. There is a transition from competi- 


ore the programme would be 
much more correct, and much 


tion, crises, etc., and had a ch 


les, viz., competition and monopoly, eat 
imperialism, it is this that is making for the 
nal crash, i.e., the socialist revolution. 


Written April-May 1917 Vol. 24, pp. 464-65 
Published early in June 1917 

in the pamphlet Materials Relating 

to the Revision of the Party 

Programme, Priboi Publishers, 

Petrograd 


prom REVISION OF THE PARTY PROGRAMME® 
V 


We must draw our conclusions on the chief question which 
should, according to the unanimous decision of all Bolsheviks, 
be primarily dealt with and assessed in the new programme 
—the question of wmperialism. Comrade Sokolnikov main- 
tains that such treatment and assessment could be more ex- 
pediently given piecemeal, so to speak, dividing up the var- 
ious characteristics of imperialism among various sections 
of the programme. I think it would be more to the purpose 
to present it in a special section or a special part of the 
programme, by gathering together everything that there is 
to say about imperialism. The members of the Party now 
have both drafts before them, and the congress will decide. 
We are in full accord with Comrade Sokolnikov in that im- 
perialism must be dealt with. What we must find out is 
whether there are differences of opinion as to how imperial- 
ism should be treated and assessed. 

From this point of view let us examine the two drafts of 
the new programme. In my draft five basic distinguishing 
features of imperialism are presented: (1) capitalist cnt 
‘ly associations; (2) the fusion of banking and_ sane 
pital; (3) the export of capital to foreign countries; (4) ci 
‘crritorial partition of the globe, already completed; (5) ats 
Partition of the globe among international ecco peal 
‘my pamphlet Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Clty” 
vision cach, Came out after the Materials Relies fea 
tures. A ak ¢ Party Programme, these Frye a. Comrade okol- 
nikov's 4 perialism are cited on Pp. ne five basic features, 

raft we actually find the sam 


66.—Ed. 
"See V. 7, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22 P- ® 
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so that on the question of imperialism there js a 
complete agreement in principle within our Part 


Parent}, 
: —a 
to be expected, for the practical Propaganda of oy 


y 
t Part - 
very beginning of the revolution, shown the comp 
nimity of all the Bolsheviks on this fundame 


hat remains to be examined is the di 
way the definition and characterisation of 


nta] question, 
fferences in 


’ 


tury 


» for instance*) | cited the testimo 
omist who has made a speci 


pecial study of cartels and syndi- 
cates. According to him, the turn towards the complete 
victory of the cart Is in Euro i 1 
03. That ; 


“about the beginnin ” than “during 
the last quarter ofa century”. It would be more correct for 
still another reason. The above-mentioned specialist and all 
k with data sup- 


érmany is far ahead of other 
ormation of cartels. 


anks, trusts dicates which have 

formed world-wide monopoly associations ae fe direction of a 
handful of magnates of finance capital.” 

Here, it appears, there is too much “propaganda”. “To 

win popularity satan that has no Place there is inject- 

ed into the programme. D newspaper articles, in speeches, 


* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works; Vol, 22, pp. 200-09.—Ea- 


ular pamphlets, “propaganda” is indispensable; th 

rogramme of a party, however, must be distinguished by he 
recision of its economics; it must contain nothing super- 
fluous- The statement that capitalist monopoly associations 
have acquired decisive importance” seems to me more exact; 
it says all that is necessary. Besides much superfluous mat- 
ter, the above-quoted excerpt from Comrade Sokolnikov’s 
draft contains an expression questionable from the theoreti- 
cal point of view— control of production organised on capi- 
talist lines”. Is it only organised on capitalist lines? No. This 
;; too weak. Even production not so organised—petty 
craftsmen, peasants, small cotton-growers in the colonies, 
etc., etc.—has become dependent on banks and finance capi- 
tal in general. When we speak of “world capitalism” in 
general (and this is the only capitalism we can discuss here 
if we are not to make mistakes), our statement that monopol- 
ist associations acquire “decisive importance” does not 
mean that any other producers are excluded from subordina- 
tion to this rule. To limit the influence of monopolist associa- 


tions to “production organised on capitalist lines” is incor- 
rect. 

To proceed. In his draft, Comrade Sokolnikov twice re- 
peats the same thing about the role played by banks: once 
in the above-quoted passage and a second time in the section 
dealing with crises and wars, where he defines finance capital 
as “a product of a merger of banking and industrial capital”. 
My draft says that “enormously concentrated banking capital 
has fused with industrial capital”. To say it once in the pro- 
gramme is sufficient. 

The third feature, “the export of capital to foreign coun- 
tries has assumed vast dimensions” (so in my draft). In 
Comrade Sokolnikov’s draft, we find a mere reference to the 
“export of capital” in one place, while in another, and in 
an entirely different connection, we read of “new countries 
which are fields for the utilisation of capital exported in 
search of superprofits”. It is difficult to accept as correct the 
statement on superprofits and new countries since capital has 
also been exported from Germany to Italy, from France to 
Switzerland, etc. Under imperialism, capital has begun to be 
exported to the old countries as well, and not for super profits 
alone. What is true with regard to the new countries 18 not 
true with regard to the export of capital in general. 


jn poP 
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The fourth feature is what Hilferding has called “th, 
Struggle for €conomic territory”. This term 1s mot exact, fo, 
It does not indicate what mostly distinguishes modern Impe- 
Tialism from the older forms of struggle for economic teryj_ 
tory. Ancient Rome fought for such territories; the European 
kingdoms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries fought 
for such territories and acquired colonies; so did old Russia 

y her conquest of Siberia, etc., etc. The distinguishing feature 
of modern imperialism is (as pointed out in my draft) that 
“the whole world has been divided up territorially among the 
richer countries”, i.e., the partition of the earth among various 
states has been completed. This curcumstance makes the confl- 
icts for a re-partitioning of the globe all the sharper, and is 
the cause of the particularly sharp collisions which lead to 
war. 

All this is expressed in Comrade Sokolnikov’s draft with 
great verbosity and is hardly accurate theoretically. But 
before I quote his statement of the case which also includes 
the economic partitioning of the globe, I will first touch upon 
that fifth and last feature of imperialism. Here is how this is 
expressed in my draft: 

“The economic partitioning of the world among interna- 
tional trusts has begun.” The data of political economy and 
statistics do not warrant any more elaborate statement. This 
partitioning of the world is a very important process, but it 
has just begun. This partitioning, or rather re-partitioning 
of the world, is bound to cause imperialist wars since the 
territorial partition is complete, i.e., there are no more “free” 
lands that can be grabbed without war against a rival nation. 


Let us see now how Comrade Sokolnikov formulates this 
part of the programme: 


“But the realm of capitalist relations b 
are carried across frontiers, into new lands, 


edaale, Ppress them mercilessly, inevitably leads 
to attempts at partitioning the w ole world antong ie Br ater capitalist 
countries, to imperialist wars, which engender universal suffering, ruin, 
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Here we have too many words, covering up a series of 
cal errors. One cannot speak of “attempts” at divid- 
: the world, because the world has already been divid- 
ing WP - of 1914-17 is not “ i 

d up. The war of I: is not “an attempt at partition- 
» the world, but a struggle for the re-partitioning of a 
already divided. The war became inevitable for capi- 
talism, because a few years before it imperialism divided up 
the world according to yardsticks of strength now out of date, 
and which are being corrected” by the war. 

The struggle for colonies (for “new lands”), and the strug- 
gle for “the possession of territories of weaker countries’, all 
existed before imperialism. Modern imperialism is charac- 
terised by something else, namely, by the fact that at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the whole earth was di- 
vided up and occupied by various countries. That is why, 
under capitalism, the re-partitioning of “world domination” 
could only take place at the price of a world war. “Interna- 
tionally organised associations of capitalists” existed before 
imperialism. Every joint-stock company with a membership 
of capitalists from various countries is an “internationally 
organised association of capitalists”. 

The distinguishing feature of imperialism is something 
quite different, something which did not exist before the 
twentieth century—the economic partitioning of the world 
among international trusts, the partitioning of countries, by 
agreement, into market areas. This particular point has not 
been expressed in Comrade Sokolnikov’s draft, the power of 
imperialism is, therefore, represented as much weaker than 
it really is. 

Finally, it is theoretically incorrect to speak of dumping a 
vast accumulation of surplus value on to the world market. 
This reminds one of Proudhon’s theory of realisation, accord- 
ing to which capitalists may easily realise both fixed vari- 
able capital, but find it difficult to realise surplus value. As 
a matter of fact capitalists cannot realise without difficulties 
and crises either surplus value or variable and fixed capital. 
Commodities dumped on to the market are not only accu- 
mulated value, but also value reproducing variable capital 
and fixed capital. For instance, stocks of rails or iron are 
thrown into the world market, and should be exchanged for 
articles consumed by the workers, or for other means of 
Production (wood, oil, etc.). 


theoreti 


world 
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VI 


Having thus concluded our analysis of Comrade 
kov’s draft, we must note one very valuable addit; 
1€ proposes and which in ty opinion should be ad 
even developed. To the paragraph which deals wi; 
cal progress and the greater employment of female and chilq 
labour, he proposes to add the phrase “as well as the labou, 
of unskilled foreign workers imported from backward coun. 
tries”. This addition js valuable and necessary, The exploj- 


Sokoln;. 
a which 
opted an 
th fecha 


abour of “cheap” foreign workers. The words “worse paid” 


‘and frequently deprived 
“civilised” countries al- 


the other hand, tends to a certain e 
of profound revolutionary moveme : 
plunder, by imperialist methods, many colonies and foreign 
lands, and thus make avery large (comparatively) portion 
of their Population participants in the division of the impe- 
rialist loot. 

I would therefore suggest that the 
tion of a number of weak 
inserted in that section of 
is described (page 22 of th 


Point on this exploita- 
countries by the richest should be 
my draft where social-chauvinism 
¢ pamphlet).* The relevant passage 
* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 24, p. 470.—Ed, 
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Switzerla: 
see 
more stra 
the promi 


in the draft would then assume the following form (the addi- 
tions are in italics) lee 

“Such a perversion is, on the one hand, the social-chau- 
vinist trend, socialism in word and chauvinism in deed, the 
use of the ‘defence of the fatherland’ slogan to hide the pred- 
atory interests their own national bourgeoisie pursues in an 
imperialist war and to maintain the privileged position of 
citizens of rich nations which make enormous profits by pil- 
laging colonies and weak nations. Another such perversion, 
on the other hand, is the equally wide and international 
movement of the ‘Centre’, etc.” 

It is necessary to add the words “in an imperialist war” 
for greater accuracy. “Defence of the fatherland” is nothing 
but a slogan to justify the war, the recognition of it as legit- 
imate and just. There are different kinds of wars. There 
may also be revolutionary wars. We must therefore say pre- 
cisely what we mean: imperialist war. This is of course im- 
plied, but to avoid misinterpretation, it must not be implied, 
but stated directly and clearly. 


Written October 6-8 (19-21), 1917 Vol. 26, pp. 163-69 
Published in October 1917 . : 


in the journal Prosveshcheniye No. 1-2 
Signed: N. Lenin 


LETTER TO AMERICAN WORKERS 


he , Civilised America opened with one 
of those great, really lib 


of which there have been 


gains. That was the war the American 


the British robbers5t who oppressed America and held het 
in colonial slavery, in th 


blood-suckers are still op 


: +. civili- 
Passed since then. Bourgeois sie 
uxurious fruits. America has t 
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first place among the free and educated nations in level of 
development of the productive forces of collective human 
endeavour, 1 the utilisation of machinery and of all the 
wonders of modern engineering. At the same time, America 
has become one of the foremost countries in regard to the 
depth of the abyss. which lies between the handful of arro- 
ant multimillionaires who wallow in filth and luxury, and 
the millions of working people who constantly live on the 
verge of pauperism. The American people, who set the world 
an example in waging a revolutionary war against feudal 
slavery, Now find themselves in the latest, capitalist stage 
of wage-slavery to a handful of multimillionaires, and find 
themselves playing the role of hired thugs who, for the ber- 
efit of wealthy scoundrels, throttled the Philippines in 1898 
on the pretext of “liberating” them, and are throttling the 
Russian Socialist Republic in 1918 on the pretext of “pro- 
tecting” it from the Germans. 

The four years of the imperialist slaughter of nations, 
however, have not passed in vain. The deception of the peo- 
ple by the scoundrels of both robber groups, the British and 
the German, has been utterly exposed by indisputable and 
obvious facts. The results of the four years of war have re- 
vealed the general law of capitalism as applied to war be- 
tween robbers for the division of spoils: the richest and strong- 
est profited and grabbed most, while the weakest were ut- 
terly robbed, tormented, crushed and strangled. 

The British imperialist robbers were the strongest in num- 
ber of “colonial slaves”. The British capitalists have not lost 
an inch of “their” territory (i.e., territory they have grabbed 
over the centuries), but they have grabbed all the German 
colonies in Africa, they have grabbed Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, they have throttled Greece, and have begun to 
plunder Russia. 

The German imperialist robbers were the strongest in 
organisation and discipline of “their” armies, but weaker in 
regard to colonies. They have lost all their colonies, but plun- 
dered half of Europe and throttled the largest number of 
small countries and weak nations. What a great war of “lib- 
eration” on both sides! How well the robbers of both groups, 
the Anglo-French and the German capitalists, together with 
their lackeys, the social-chauvinists, i.e., the socialists who 
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went over to the side of 


“their own” bourgeoisie, have « 
fended their country”! 


de. 
The American multimillionaires were, perhaps, richest 
: ' n of 
all, and geographically the most secure. They have Profited 
more than all the rest. They have converted all, even 
richest, countries into their tributaries. They have grabbed 
hundreds of billions of dollars. And every dollar 18 sullied 
with filth: the filth of the secret treaties between Britain and 
er “allies”, between Germany and her vassals, treaties for 
the division of the spoils, treaties of mutual “aid” for oppress. 
ing the workers and persecuting the internationalist Social. 
ists. Every dollar is sullied with the filth of “profitable” war 
contracts, which in every country made the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. And every dollar is stained with blood— 
from that ocean of blood that has been shed by the ten 


in millions and millions of copies, lies and slander about 
ussia, and are hypocritically justifying their predatory wa 
pedition against her on the plea that they want to “protec 


It does not require many words to refute this despicable 
and hideous lie; it is sufficient to Point to one well-known 
fact. In October 1917, after the Russian workers had we 
thrown their imperialist government, the Soviet cacao ’ 
the government of the revolutionary workers and peasants, 
openly proposed a just-peace, a peace without sperm 
or indemnities, a peace that fully guaranteed equal rights 
all nations—and it Proposed such ‘a peace to all the bellig- 
erent countries,52 . ae er are 7” 
It was the Anglo-French and the’ American bourgeoisi¢ 
who refused to accept our Proposal; it was they who pen 
refused to talk to us about a beneral peace! It was they Ww. 
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he interests of all nations: ; 

petrayed imperialist slaughter! (t W@8 they who pro. 
ny was they who, banking on the possibilit 
Russia back into the imperialist war, refuse 
the peace negotiations and thereby gave a 

| redatory German capitalists who 
gp ee A taely Vises Pranks 
nexationist and harsh brest Peace™ upon Russia! 
It is difficult to imagine anything more disgusting than the 
hypocrisy with which the Anglo-French and American bour- 
eoisie are now “blaming” us for the Brest Peace Treaty. 
The very capitalists of those countries which could have 
turned the Brest negotiations jnto general negotiations for 
a general peace are now our “accusers”! The Anglo-French 
imperialist vultures, who have profited from the plunder of 
colonies and the slaughter of nations, have prolonged the war 
for nearly a whole year after Brest, and yet they “accuse” 
us, the Bolsheviks, who proposed a just peace to all countries, 
they accuse ws, who tore up, published and exposed to public 
disgrace the secret, criminal treaties concluded between the 
ex-tsar and the Anglo-French capitalists. 

The workers of the whole world, no matter in what coun- 
try they live, greet us, sympathise with us, applaud us for 
breaking the iron ring of imperialist ties, of sordid imperial- 
ist treaties, of imperialist chains—for breaking through to 
freedom, and making the heaviest sacrifices in doing so—for, 
as a socialist republic, although torn and plundered by the 
imperialists, keeping owt of the imperialist war and raising 
the banner of peace, the banner of socialism for the whole 
world to see. . 

Small wonder that the international imperialist gang hates 
us for this, that it “accuses” us, that all the lackeys of the 
'mperialists, including our Right Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks,“ also “accuse” us. The hatred ma 
Watchdogs of imperialism express for the Bolskigelit 
ri the sympathy of the class-conscious v—— aa 
in convince us more than ever of the J 


e 
A real socialist would not fail to understand oe ks 
Sake 9 achieving victory over the bourgeoisie, tor aes 
0! power passing to the workers, for the sake of ren Berk 
t tld proletarian revolution, we cannot and mus acrifice 0 
ate to make the heaviest sacrifices, including the s 


y of draggin 

d to take part in 
free hand to the 
Imposed the an- 
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Part of our terri ‘ 
hands ef ® tritory, the sacrifice of 
dead pie Samoa A real socialist ae at the 
Sacrifice 4 ingness for “his” country to mak € Proved 
oneal © give a real push forward © the great 
ist revolution. rd to the cause of the 
wes the sake of “their” cause, that is, f 
eee toe a o imperialists of Beareake of 
whole number of Berk ated to utterly ruin and throttle 2 
ee 
their” cause, the cause of liberating th oe wae will 
the whole world from the yoke of pees er a 
. a mee de i until a path wihoth getter 
+ S ey tear to i a 
tory is “guaranteed”? ge tas i a ihe | te oer 
scons d _ bien on ee “fatherland” shove the 
1 . e world socialist revolution? Th 
in the international socialist m fees 
rid ovement who think this way, 
me oni who grovel to bourgeois morality, thrice stand 
ae fad American imperialist vultures 
: se ing an “agreement” with German 
imperialism. What hypocrites, what scoundrels the t 
slander the workers’ government while trembling -llnane of 
the sympathy displayed towards us by the workers of “their 
own” countries! But their hypocrisy will be exposed. They 
pretend not to see the difference between an agreement en- 
Haber into by “socialists” with the bourgeoisie (their own or 
oreign) against the workers, against the working people and 
an agreement entered into for the protection of the workers 
who have defeated their bourgeoisie, with the bourgeoisie 
of one national colour against the bourgeoisie of another col- 
our in order that the proletariat may take advantage ° the 
antagonisms between the different groups of bourgeoisie. 

In actual fact, every European sees this difference very 
well, and, as I shall show in a moment, the American peoP!® 
have had a particularly striking “illustration” of it in theif 
own history. There are agreements and agreements there ar 
fagots et fagots, as the French say. 

When in February 1918 the German imperialist vultures 
hurled their forces against unarmed, demobilised Russia, W2° 
had relied on the international solidarity of the proletariat 
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world revolution had fully matured, I did not 
re the a moment to enter into an “agreement” with the 
jesitate re hist, Captain Sadoul, a French army officer 
h Sarda sympathised with the Bolsheviks, but was in 
. . al and faithful servant of French imperialism, 
deeds a the French officer de Lubersac to gee me. “I am a 
brought ist, My only aim is to secure the defeat of Germany,” 
: ee eer declared to me, “That goes without saying (cela 
de Lu dire), \ replied, But this did not in the least prevent 
Lid poe entering into an “agreement” with de Lubersac 
(me rning certain services that French army officers, experts 
, rey losives, were ready to render us by blowing up. rail- 
; vee ines in order to hinder the German invasion, Thig is 
ay eae of an “agreement” of which every class-conscious 
worker will approve, an agreement in the interests of 
socialism. The French monarchist and [ shook hands, al- 
though we knew that each of ug would willingly hang his 
“partner”. But for a time our interests coincided. Against the 
advancing rapacious Germans, we, jn the interests of the 
Russian and the world socialist revolution, utilised the equally 
rapacious counter-interests of other imperialists, In this way 
we served the interests of the working class of Russia and of 
other countries, we stren thened the proletariat and weak- 
ened the bourgeoisie of the whole world, we resorted to the 
methods, most legitimate and essential in every war, of ma- 
noeuvre, pos Sage retreat, in anticipation of the moment 
_ when the rapid y maturing proletarian revolution in a num- 
_ ber of advanced countries completely matured. 
.owever much the Anglo-French and American imperi- 
alist sharks fume with rage, however much they slander us, 
go matter how many millions they spend on bribing the Right 
ocialist-Revolutionary, Menshevik and other social-patri- 
otic newspapers, I shall not hesitate one second to enter into 
stmilar “agreement” with the German imperialist vultures 
it an attack upon Russia by Anglo-French troops calls for 
: know perfectly well that my tactics will be ap- 
Proved b the -conscious proletariat of Russia, Germany, 
world America—in short, of the whole civilised 
“hans Such tactics will ease the task of the socialist revo- 
asten it, will weaken the international bour- 


rengthen the position of the working class which 
& the bourgeoisie. 


BCoisie, wil] st 
'8 defeatin 
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The American 
people resorted . 
the advantage of their revoluti 1° ese tactics lon 
great war of liberati uiton. When they ware 280 t 
war of liberation against the British Y waged hej 
a also against them the French ‘and the ae a they 
ae owned a part of what is now the Uni ree OPPresso,, 
merica. In their arduous war for : 
people also entered into “agreements” wij the American 
against others for the purpose of weakening th Presson 
and strengthening those who were fighting in a re eiesson 
ary manner against oppression, for the purpose of olution. 
the interests of the oppressed people, peace! 
took advantage of the strife between the French, the re 
and the British; sometimes they even fought side by side ae 
the forces of the French and Spanish oppressors against the 
British oppressors; first they defeated the British and then 
freed themselves (partly by ransom) from the French and 


Historica] action is not the pavement of Nevsky Prospekt, 
said the great Russian revolutionary Chernyshevsky. A rey- 
olutionary would not “agree” to a proletarian revolution only 
“on the condition” that it proceeds easily and smoothly, 
that there is, from the outset, combined action on the part of 
the proletarians of different countries, that there are guaran- 
tees against defeats, that the road of the revolution is a“ 
free and straight, that it will not be necessary pia 
march to victory to sustain the heaviest casualties, to a 
one’s time in a besieged fortress”, or to make gee 
along extremely narrow, impassable, winding and og ‘oo 
mountain tracks. Such a person 1s no a hay once na 
not freed on ie from the pany a lipping 

: such a person WI SPP 
erg pl of the counter-revolutionary, Howe a ey - 
our Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, 'e ee 

ly) Left Socialist-Revolut! ne 

Se “le Rel tinie Lay te bie Coe: A 

r the “chaos” of the revolution, for hortage. How 
rae for the unemployment and the food tho 


i se who 
i oming from those © 4 
“tical these accusations are, CO 
By eaned aud supported on bier Lae en wat! 
cs ent” with Kerens pgs 
ito Oe pense t war that is the cause 0 a i ave 
icp inl aden ei engendered by the war canno 


fortunes. The revo 
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_ dy, they constantly slip into the philis 
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the terrible difficulties and sufferin 
rolonged, ruinous, reactionary s] : 
blame us for the destruction” i ations. To 
ii: i either hypocrisy or dul 
an inability to understand the b 
class struggle, raised to the hig 
is called revolution, 

Even when “accusers” of this type do ‘ 


acc ‘recognise” 
struggle, they limit themselves to verbal memento oe 


tine utopia of class 
revolutionary epochs 
, and in every coun- 
ivil war is inconceiv- 
terror and the re- 


“agreement” and “collaboration”: for in 
the class struggle has always, inevitably 
try, assumed the form of civil war, and ¢ 
able without the severest destruction, 


striction of formal democracy in the interests of this war. Only 
unctuous parsons—whether Christian or “secular” in the 
persons of parlour, parliamentary _ socialists—cannot see, 
understand and feel this necessity. Only a lifeless “man in 
the muffler »° can shun the revolution for this reason instead 
of plunging into battle with the utmost ardour and deter- 
mination at a time when history demands that the greatest 
problems of humanity be solved by struggle and war. 

The American people have a revolutionary tradition which 
has been adopted by the best representatives of the Ameri- 
can proletariat, who have repeatedly expressed their com- 
plete solidarity with us Bolsheviks. That tradition is the war 
of liberation against the British in the eighteenth century and 
the Civil War in the nineteenth century. In some respects, 
if we only take into consideration the “destruction” of some 
branches of industry and of the national economy, America 
in 1870 was behind 1860. But what a pedant, what an idiot 
would anyone be to deny on these grounds the immense,world- 

istoric, progressive and revolutionary significance of the 
American Civil War of 1863-65! 

he representatives of the bourgeoisie understand that for 
the sake of overthrowing Negro slavery, of overthrowing 
the rule of the slave-owners, it was worth letting the 
country go through long years of civil war, through the 
abysmal ruin, destruction and terror that accompany od 
war. But—now, when we are confronted with the vastly 
Breater task of overthrowing capitalist | sel solbenae 
of overthrowing the rule of. the bourgeoisic—now, te 
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at a public 
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war; that he, Debs, knows of only one holy and, from the pro- 
etarian standpoint, legitimat 
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The international imperialist bourgeoisie have slaughtered 
ten million men and maimed twenty million in “their” war. 
the war to decide whether the British or the German vul- 
tures are to rule the world. 

If our war, the war of the oppressed and exploited against 
the oppressors and the exploiters, results in half a million 
or a million casualties in all countries, the bourgeoisie will 
say that the former casualties are justified, while the latter 
are criminal. 

The proletariat will have something entirely different to 
say. 

Now, amidst the horrors of the imperialist war, the pro- 
letariat is receiving a most vivid and striking illustration of 
the great truth taught by all revolutions and bequeathed to 
the workers by their best teachers, the founders of modern 
socialism. This truth is that no revolution can be successful 
unless the resistance of the exploiters is crushed. When we, 
the workers and toiling peasants, captured state power, it 

‘came our duty to crush the resistance of the exploiters. 

« are proud we have been doing this. We regret we are not 

oing it with sufficient firmness and determination. 

¢ know that fierce resistance to the socialist revolution 
on the part of the bourgeoisie is inevitable in all ‘ages 
- that this resistance will grow with the con ee 
the siriot, The proletariat will crush this resistance; during 
merida gle against the resisting bourgeoisie i 
or victory and for power. 

Let the Sues one tt press shout to the whole world 
aboy ev . P 8 . akes We are not daunted 
by ory mistake our revolution m Kecome saints because 
the re. tmstakes. People have not be who for cen- 

“evolution has begun. The toiling classes 
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turies have been oppressed, downtrodden and forg 
in the vice of poverty, brutality and ignorance atte 
mistakes when making a revolution, And, as | 
once before, the corpse of bourgeois society cq ou 
in a coffin and buried.* The corpse of capitalism a Nailed 
and disintegrating jn our midst, polluting the air and AYing 
ing our lives, enmeshing that which is new, fresh PSA ea 
virile in thousands of threads and bonds of that which 8 a 
moribund and decaying. old, 

For every hundred mistakes we commit, a 
bourgeoisie and their lackeys (including our 0 
and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries) shout ab 
world, 10,000 great and heroic deeds are pe 
and more heroic because they are simple and inconspicuous 
amidst the everyday life of a factory district or a remote vil- 
lage, performed by people who are not accustomed (and have 
no opportunity) to shout to the whole world about their 
successes. 

But even if the contrary were true—although I know such 
an assumption is wrong—even if we committed 10,000 mis- 
takes for every 100 correct actions we performed, even in that 
case our revolution would be great and invincible, and so if 
will be in the eyes of world history, because, for the first time, 
not the minority, not the rich alone, not the educated alone, 
but the real people, the vast majority of the working people, 
are themselves building a new life, are by their own expe- 
rience solving the most difficult problems of socialist organi- 
sation. , 

Every mistake committed in the course of such work, ip 
the course of this most conscientious and earnest work 0 
tens of millions of simple workers and peasants in reorganls- 
ing their whole life, every such mistake is worth eee 
and millions of “flawless” successes achieved by the exploit- 
ing minority—successes in swindling and duping the working 
people. For only through such mistakes will the workers sci 
peasants learn to build the new life, learn to do without car 
italists; only in this way will they hacka path for themselves 
through thousands of obstacles—to victorious socialism. ie 

Mistakes are being committed in the course of their rev “ 
lutionary work by our peasants, who at one stroke, in 0? 
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* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p, -434.—Ed. 
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in with the outworn modes of routine ‘ 

mocracy. The contours of a new world, tie yamenta de. 
ism, are rising before us in the shape of the Soviet OF social. 
It is not surprising that this world does not come Re . 
ready-made, does not spring forth like Minerva { ting 
head of Jupiter. TOM the 

The old bourgeois-democratic constitutions waxed ¢| 
quent about formal equality and right of assembly. } — 
proletarian and peasant Soviet Constitution casts adic . 
hypocrisy of formal equality. When the bourgeois re uh. 
licans overturned thrones they did not worry about formal 
equality between monarchists and republicans. When it is 
a matter of overthrowing the bourgeoisie, only traitors or 
idiots can demand formal equality of rights for the bour- 
geoisie. “Freedom of assembly” for workers and peasants is 
not worth a farthing when the best buildings belong to the 
bourgeoisie. Our Soviets have confiscated all the good 
buildings in town and country from the rich and have 
transferred all of them to the workers and peasants for 
their unions and meetings. This is our freedom of assem- 
bly—for the working people! This is the meaning and con- 
tent of our Soviet, our socialist Constitution®!! 

That is why we are all so firmly convinced that no matter 
what misfortunes may still be in store for it, our Republic 
of Soviets is invincible. ; 

It is invincible because every blow struck by frenzied 
imperialism, every defeat the international bourgeoisie 
inflict on us, rouses more and more sections of the workers 
and peasants to the struggle, teaches them at the cost ° 
enormous sacrifice, steels them and engenders new heroism 
on a mass scale. 

We know that help from you will probably not com¢ 
soon, comrade American workers, for the revolution 'S 
developing in different countries in different forms 48 
at different tempos (and it cannot be otherwise). We know 
that although the European proletarian revolution has bee? 
maturing very rapidly lately, it may, after all, not flare UP 
within the next few weeks. We are banking on the inevita 
bility of the world revolution, but this does not mean kins 
we are such fools as to bank on the revolution inevitab'y 
coming on a definite and early date. We have seen sie 
great revolutions in our country, 1905 and 1917, and W 
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know revolutions are not made to order, or by agreement. 
We know that circumstances brought our Russian detachment 
of the socialist proletariat to the fore not because of our me- 
rits, but because of the exceptional backwardness of Russia, 
and that before the world revolution breaks out a number of 
separate revolutions may be defeated. 

In spite of this, we are firmly convinced that we are 

invincible, because the spirit of mankind will not be broken 
by the imperialist slaughter. Mankind will vanquish it. And 
the first country to break the convict chains of the imperial- 
ist war was our country. We sustained enormously heavy 
casualties in the struggle to break these chains, but we broke 
them. We are free from imperialist dependence, we have 
raised the banner of struggle for the complete overthrow of 
imperialism for the whole world to see. 
_ We are now, as it were, in a besieged fortress, waiting 
for the other detachments of the world socialist revolution 
to come to our relief. These detachments exist, they are more 
numerous than ours, they are maturing, growing, gaining 
more strength the longer the brutalities of imperialism con- 
tinue. The workers are breaking away from their social-trait- 
ors—the Gomperses, Hendersons, Renaudels, Scheidemanns 
and Renners. Slowly but surely the workers are adopting 
communist, Bolshevik tactics and are marching towards the 
proletarian revolution, which alone is capable of saving 
dying culture and dying mankind. 

In short, we are invincible, because the world proletarian 
revolution is invincible. 


N. Lenin 

August 20, 1918 
Pravda. No. 178, ete ar 
* August 22, 1918 
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t rowin, 
powers when it had already heen divi 
ctween the richest countries. This epoch of 
j 4 struggle between capitalist 

states eepeeles in its ferocity, is the epoch of imperialism. 

(13) The inevitable outcome of this is imperialist wars, 
wars for markets, spheres of investment, raw materials and 
cheap labour-power, i.e., for world domination and the 
crushing of small and weak peoples. The first great impe- 
rialist war of 1914-18 was a war of this type. id 

(14) The extremely high level of development which We 
capitalism in general has attained, the replacement © he 
competition by state monopoly capitalism, the fact a : 
banks and the capitalist associations have pa ae 
machinery for the social regulation of the process of Prvink 
tion and distribution of products, the rise in the cost : : 

d increased oppression of the working class by to 
i j by the imperialist state due 
dicates and its enslavement by the imp 


des 
the growth of capitalist monopolies, the tremendous obsta 
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ding in the way of the proletariat 
soe cal struggle, the horrors,” misery s3,g°e™ 
the imperialist war—all the ru 
resent stage of capitalist deve 
roletarian communist revolution, 
That era has dawned. 
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uld not, chang b 
OCracy are was 


rywhere, even. by the “victor” nations. What is thi 
enperest? It is a tribute of thousands of millions © ie A 
fonaire gentlemen who were kind enough to allow tens of 
millions of workers and peasants to kill and maim one anoth- 
er t0 settle the question of the division of profits by the 
capitalists. 


Written on July 20, 1919 Vol. 29, pp. 517-18 
Pravda No. 162, 
july 95, 1919 


From SPEECH 
DELIVERED AT THE FIRST ALL-RUSSIA CONG 
OF WORKING COSSACKS iat 
MARCH 1, 1920 


A big tussle is developing among the bourgeoi . 
themselves. America and Japan cai the i of flingins 
themselves at each other’s throats because Japan sat ois 
during the imperialist war and has grabbed nearly the whole 
of China, which has a population of four hundred million. The 
imperialist gentlemen say, “We are in favour of a republic, 
we are in favour of democracy; but why did the Japanese 
grab more than they should under our very noses?” Japan 
and America are on the verge of war, and there is absolutely 
no possibility of preventing that war, in which another ten 
million will be killed and twenty million crippled. France, 
too, says, “Who got the colonies?—Britain.” France was 
victorious, but she is up to her ears in debt; she is in a hope- 
less position, whereas Britain has piled up wealth. Over there, 
new combinations and alliances are already being engineered. 
They want to fling themselves at each other’s throats again 
over the division of colonies. And an imperialist war 1s ey 
brewing and cannot be prevented. It cannot be prevente, 
not because the capitalists, taken individually, are eye 
individually they are just like other people—but pecause ey 
cannot free themselves of the financial meshes in any | 

rld is in debt, in bondage, 40 
way, because the whole wo ill lead to war: 
because private property has led and always will lea 

93-94 
Pravda Nos. 47, 48 and 49, Vol. 80. pp. ° 
March 2, 3 and 4, 1920 


From SPEECH DELIVERED 
AT A MEETING OF ACTIVISTS 
OF THE MOSCOW ORGANISATION OF THE R.C.P. (B.) 
DECEMBER 6, 1920 


Are there any radical antagonisms in the present-day 
capitalist world that must be utilised? Yes, there are three 
principal ones, which J should like to enumerate. The first, 
the one that affects us closest, is the relations between Japan 
and America. War is brewing between them. They cannot 
live together in peace on the shores of the Pacific, although 
those shores are three thousand versts apart. This rivalry 
arises incontestably from the relation between their capital- 
isms. A vast literature exists on the future Japanese-American 
war. It is beyond doubt that war is brewing, that it is inevi- 
table. The pacifists are trying to ignore the matter and obscure 
it with general phrases, but no student of the history of 
economic relations and diplomacy can have the slightest 
doubt that war is ripe from the economic viewpoint and is 
being prepared politically. One cannot open a single book on 
this subject without seeing that a war is brewing. The world 
has been partitioned. Japan has seized vast colonies. Japan 
has a population of fifty million, and she is comparatively 
weak economically. America has a population of a hundred 
and ten million, and although she is many times richer than 
Japan she has no colonies. Japan has seized China, which 

as a population of four hundred million and the richest coal 
reserves in the world. How can this plum be kept? It is absurd 
to think that a stronger capitalism will not deprive a weaker 
‘apitalism of the latter’s spoils. Can the Americans remain 
indifferent under such circumstances? Can strong capitalists 
Temain side by side with weak capitalists and not be expected 
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I have shown you one of the imperialist antagonisms we 
must take advantage of—that which exists between Japan 
and America. There is another—the antagonism between 
America and the rest of the capitalist world. Practically the 
entire capitalist world of “victors” emerged from the war 
tremendously enriched. America is strong; she is everybody's 
creditor and everything depends on her; she is being more 
and more detested: she is robbing all and sundry and doing 
so im a unique fashion. She has no colonies. soci 
emerged from the war with vast colonies. So did seer 
Britain offered America a mandate—that is the pom 
they use nowadays—for one of the colonies she ha pe re 
but America did not accept it. U.S. businessmen i. ees 
reason in some other way. They have seen that, sant z 
tation it produces and the temper it soneginct they have 
workers, war has very definite eenpicemnt ir gained bY 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing hp ‘will not 

ting a mandate. Naturally, however, they All bour- 
accepting to be used by any other state. : 
permit this colony to 
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eady come to grief, the only reward for their 
josses and disgrace. Thus we have before us 

state in the world, which by 1923 will have a n 
than the British, and this state is meeting 
enmity from the other capitalist countries. 

this trend of things into account. America 
terms with the rest of Europe—that is a 

history. Nowhere has the Versailles Treaty® 
so well as in the book by Keynes, a British representative at 
Versailles. In his book Keynes ridicules Wilson and the part 
he played in the Treaty of Versailles, Here, Wilson proved 
to be an. utter simpleton, whom Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George twisted round their little fingers. Thus everything 
goes to show that America cannot come to terms with 
the other countries because of the profound economic 
antagonism between them, since America is richer than 
the rest. 

We shall therefore examine all questions of concessions 
from this angle: if the least opportunity arises of aggravat- 
ing the differences between America and the other capitalist 
countries, it should be grasped with both hands. America 
stands in inevitable contradiction with the colonies, and 
if she attempts to become more involved there she will be 
helping us ten times as much. The colonies are seething with 
unrest, and when you touch them, whether or not you like 
it, whether or not you are rich—and the richer you are the 
better—you will be helping us, and the Vanderlips will be 
sent packing. That is why to us this antagonism is the main 
consideration. 

The third antagonism is that between the Entente and 
Germany. Germany has been vanquished, crushed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, but she possesses vast economic poten- 
tialities. Germany is the world’s second country in economic 
development, if America is taken as the first. The experts 
€ven say that as far as the electrical industry is concerned 
she is superior to America, and you know that the electrical 
industry is tremendously important. As regards the extent of 
the application of electricity, America is superior, but 

crmany has surpassed her in technical perfection. It is on 
such a country that the Treaty of Versailles has been imposed, 
a treaty she cannot possibly live under. Germany is one 
Of the most powerful and advanced of the capitalist countries, 
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Newspaper report published on Val, 
December 7, 1920 we PP. gy, 
in Krasnaya Gazeta No, 275 


First published in full in 192g 
in Vol, XVII of N. Lenin's 
(V. Ulyanov's) Collected Works 


NOTES 


{The manifesto The War and Russian Social-Democrac 
first official document of the Central Committee of ORS DLP. 
which defined the attitude of the Bolshevik Party towards the world 
imperialist war of 1914-18. It was drawn up in September 1914, 
published on November 1 as an editorial in the newspaper Sotsial- 
Demokrat, Central Organ of the R.S.D.L.P., and sent to the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau (executive body of the Second Interna- 
tional) and to some socialist newspapers in Britain, Germany, song 


and Sweden. p. 


2 Junker—big Prussian landowner. p. 34 


3 This pamphlet—Socialism and War (The Attitude of the RSDLP. 
Towards the War)—was conceived by Lenin in omapection iit is 
reparations for the first (since the beginning o the 1 vr 
nternational Socialist Conference. He called this work sag 
on the resolutions of our Party”. . 
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The Paris Commune of 1871 
ing a proletarian dictatorship, 
the proletarian revolution 1n 
May 28, 1871. 
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* The 7, riple Entente—a bloe of imperialist pow ‘ 

and Russia) formed early in the 20th century 7 (Britain, Ry 
Triple Alliance Germany, Austria-Hungary aie th imperiat 
MS name frem the Entente cordiale, an Anglo-F aly), eriyll 
concluded in 1904. In 1915 Italy joined the Enteneeaeh Teena’ 
away from the Triple Alliance. © Sites ws 


break 
© Struvists (after PL B, Struve)—representatives of “legal Mavs sas 
liberal-bourgeois distortion of Marxism, The “legal lar ATXIg" a 
from Marxism that which was acceptable to the liberal Een , look 
the teaching on the progressive ch i 


with feudalism—and discarded its 


On the inevitable destruction of 
revolution, 


cratic movement at the close of the 19th a 
beginning of the 20th or The intaj the salt 
i i © waged by the liberal Bevisi 
fine themselves to the economic struggle 
s, higher wages, ete. 


while the workers should con 
for better working condition: 


t The reference is to Karl Kautsky’s pamphlet Der Weg zur Macht 
(The Road to Power) published in 1909. 


p. 47 
2 Die Neue Zeit (New Times)—a theoretical journal of the German 
Social-Democratic Party, published in Stuttgart from 1883 to 1938. 
In the latter half of the 1890s, following Engels's death, the journal 
made a regular practice of publishing articles by revisionists, During 
the First World War (1914-18) it adopted a Centrist stand, actually 
supporting the social-chauvinists, p. 47 
8 Lenin's book Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism was 
written in Zurich in January-June 1916, a -ehest 
The preparatory materials for his book Imperialism, the Hig 
Stage of Capitalism (Notebooks 4 ne 106 
printed sheets. They contain extracts from 148 books (including 
G 


international association of socialist 
parties, founded in 1889. With the beginning of the geben in 
opportunist tendencies began increasingly to take the upper 


it. . ers 
; When the First World War (1914-18) broke out, its en 
betrayed the cause of socialism = the side of their oe 


: dis 
dniks—followers of Narodism, an ideological-political tem yo" 
* pods that emerged among the intellectuals inthe 1870s, They ad 
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propaganda among the peasants, 
od iD Russian), hence their name. Their outlook w: 
i following features: denial of 
< the revolutionary movement; the e 
role 

ist eV 


” t : . . 
ants serfdom in the Russian countryside 
an 


+) peas- 
dalism 
ialism, 

p. 54 


ts published in Berlin from 


etc. 


s Die Bank—a journal of German financie 
1908 to 1943. 2 


The Anglo-Boer War (October 1899-May 1902)—a colonial war of 
conquest waged by Britain against two South-African republics— 


Transvaal and Orange—as a result of which they lost their indepen- 
dence and became British colonies. 


p. 62 

{8 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 110. 
p. 67 

9Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 35 
p. 67 

% Marx and Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3 Moscow, 
1970, pp. 450-52. p. 67 


4 Liquidationism—an extreme Right trend that arose among the Men- 
sheviks, the opportunist wing of the R.S.D.L.P., after the defeat of 
the first Russian revolution of 1905-07. Its exponents sought to liqui- 
date the Marxist revolutionary party, which had to work underground 
because of the fierce reaction in Russia, and intended to establish their 


own reformist party, which would engage only in the activity permit- 
ted by the tsarist government. 


p- 68 
The Fabian Society—a British reformist organisation founded in 1884. 
Most of the Society’s members were bourgeois intellectuals who as- 


serted that the transition from capitalism to socialism could be effected 
only throught petty reforms and a gradual transformation of so- 
ciety. In 1900 the Fabians joined the Labour Party. p. 69 


* In a 1898, the American imperialists, who sought to utilise the 
anti-Spanish national liberation movement in the Philippine Islands 
and in Cuba in their own interests, started war against Spain. Under 
the pretext of aid to the Philippine people who had proclaimed an 
Yocpendent republic they landed their troops in the Philippines. 

neer the Peace Treaty of December 10, 1898, signed in Paris, van- 
quished Spain renounced her claims to the Philippines in favour of 
the U.S.A. In February 1899 the American imperialists treacherously 
launched military operations against the Philippine Republic. Having 
met with stubborn resistance, the American invaders began mass exe- 
Cutions and tortures of the peaceful population. 
n 1901 the Philippine national liberation movement was sup- 
Pressed and the Philippines became an American colony. p. 70 
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ply to one by P. Kievsky, “The Prole- 
ns to Self-Determination’ in the Era of 
S were meant for No. 3 of Sbornik So- 
tsial-Demokrata; however, due to financial difficulties, No. 3 was not 
ublished and the articles did not appear in print. 
r “Imperialist Economism” is an opportunist trend ae ae 
among the revolutionary wing of the international Social- oe 5 
i onents (Bukharin, Pyatakov [P. Kievsky 
movement in 1915. Its exp ( ! demon 
and others) came out against the right of nations to s ee 
tion, maintaining that in the era of imperialism there can | ae hee. 
tional liberation movements and national wars. The ig sipeos ai ae 
nomists oversimplified Marxism thinking es ing f eifectiog the a0 
erialism the working class is faced with the “ag desaoeracy,, poll 
cialist roechaccagy tea spree nae a bee indlependlesice of t to 
tical freedom, the emancipation an f imperialist Economism to 
ions. Lenin gave the name of imp vad anion 
oppressed Satsnnie ith an opportunist trend that spr a 
line “wend Wy ee aul Democrats at the close of the aa oe fore 
some of the Russian Social- “Capitalism has triumphed—t SS 
Economism. pit the old Economi 
and was called ith political problems, ae struggle 
G d to bother wi P rae f the political 
there 1s no nee falling into rejection o : need 0 
1894-1901, 5 ait ore there is no t- 
reasoned "y mperialism has hanes r pon gly reset 
in Russia. the problems of political de Collected Works, 81 
bother with list conomists.” (V. I. Lenin, Co P: 
day imperia 
p- 29.) 
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9 So-called labour money (paper notes representing the time spent by 
the worker to produce a given commodity)—money which the utopian 
socialists and pettybourgeois reformers Owen, Grey, Proudhon and 
others proposed to introduce. The authors of this project presumed 
that if payment of wages to the workers and all purchases by them 
in co-operative shops were made with this paper money, the workers 
would no longer need state coinage, and their povcty and destitution 
would thus be ended. Like other Projects which advanced similar 
means for “improving” modern society within the framework of 
capitalist production relations, the schemes for issuing “labour money” 
were not, and could not be, materialised. p. 87 


% Marx and Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, Mos- 
cow, 1970, p. 329. cas 


31 The Erfurt Programme—the programme of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party adopted at a congress in Erfurt in 1891. It was one of the 


most consistent Marxist programmes of the socialist parties of the 
Second International. p. 96 


32 Sotsial-Demokrat—an illegal newspaper, Central Organ of the 
RS.D.L.P., published abroad from February 1908 to January 1917. 
Lenin was its editor-in-chief. The newspaper played a big role in 
the struggle against international opportunism. 

Kommunist—a journal published in Geneva in 1915 by the So- 
tsial-Demokrat editorial board. Only one (double) issue appeared, 
containing three articles by Lenin. ; p- 103 


%3 The Organising Committee—the leading centre of the Mensheviks, 
the opportunist wing of the R.S.D.L.P. During the First World War 
(1914-18) the O.C. adopted a social-chauvinist stand, justified tsarist 
Russia’s part in the war and preached nationalist ideas, p. 103 


% Bulletin of the R.S.D.L.P. Organising Committee, Secretariat 
Abroad—a_ Menshevik newspaper published in Geneva from 


February 1915 to March 1917. p. 106 

% Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 110. 

p. 107 

% Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 351 

p. 108 

37 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 408 

p. 108 

38 Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. co 
p. 

% Marx and Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes. Vol. 3. 

Moscow, 1970, pp. 450, 451. p. 109 


“ War and Revolution—a lecture delivered by Lenin in Petrograd on 
May 14 (27), 1917. It was a paid lecture; the money thus obtained 
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. Angee (the Truth) —a legal Bolshevik daily which began Publica. 
of pril 22 (May 5), 1912. At the Present time it is the or 

© Central Committee of the C.P.S.U, p. fio 
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S$ Zemlya i Volya (Land and Freedom)—a dail i i 
, — y published in 1917 b 
Pay Regional Committee of the Socialist-Revolutionary 


p. 121 


© The Provisional Governmenit—a bourgeois government set up in Rus- 


sia after the February 1917 bourgeois-democratic revolution which 
overthrew the monarchy. p. 122 


“ The Third Republic—a bourgeois republic set up in France as a re- 
sult of the September Revolution of 1870; it existed until July 1940, 
when France was defeated by nazi Germany. p. 122 


48 This refers to the Russian, German and Austro-Hungarian monar- 
chies, which made three partitions of Poland. p. 128 


9 This article analyses the pamphlet Materials Relating to the Revision 
of the Party Proms, ollection of Articles a Uv. ae 
VU. Sokolnikov, A. Lomov, VU. Smirnov published in Moscow in or 
summer of 1917. p. 12 


4 ” . itu- 

to American Workers”, together _with the Consti 
“ thes oi he RSFSR and the Soviet Governmnt's Note to President 
Wilson containing the demand to stop the armed fulespeaion 
Russia, was brought to the U.S.A. by P. I. Travin Siete a ee 
lished in December 1918 in The Class saveeyy ane ~~ Rap nec 
~ Age—organs of the Left wing of the Socialist Party at 


i i i dence 
i lutionary liberation war of indepen 
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w This refers to the historic Decree on Peace adopted by the Second 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets on October 26 Weventher 8), 1917, 


p. 186 


58 The Brest Peace Treaty was signed in Brest-Litovsk on March 8, 1918, 
between Sovict Russia and the powers of the Quadruple Alliance (Ger- 
many, Austria-Tungary, Bulgaria and Turkey) and ratified on March 
15 by the Fourth Iixtraordinary All-Russia Congress of Soviets, De- 
spite its harsh terma the Treaty was of positive importance for Russia, 
since it enabled her to withdraw from the world war in which Russia 
participated on the side of the Entente. p. 137 


4 Socialist-Revolutionaries (8, eae of a petty-bourgeois party 
in Russia founded at the end of 1901 and beginning of 1902, During 
the First World War (1914-18) most of its members took a social- 
chauvinist position, 

After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917 the 
§.R.s, together with the Mensheviks, were the mainstay of the coun- 
ter-revolutionary Provisional Government, of which S.1. leaders were 
members. After the Great October Socialist Revolution, during the 
Civil War and armed intervention, the S.R.s waged an active struggle 
against Soviet power. 

During the war of 1914-18 a Left wing began to take shape within 
the 8.R. Party, and in November 1917 it lorie an independent Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. Following the October Revolution the 
Left S.R.s entered into an alliance with the Bolsheviks and were re- 
presented in the Soviet Government. However, in July 1918 they 
raised an armed revolt and launched upon the path of struggle against 
the Soviets. 

Mensheviks—an opportunist trend in the Russian Social-Democrat- 
ic movement. This name originated at the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (1903) when, during the election of the Party’s central 
bodies, they were left in a minority (menshinstvo in Russian) while 
the revolutionary Social-Democrats, led by Lenin, constituted a ma- 
ae (bolshinstvo in Russian)—hence the names: Mensheviks and 

olsheviks, 

After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917 Men- 
sheviks were among the members of the Provisional Government and 
supported its imperialist policy. During the Civil War they waged an 
armed struggle against the Soviet government. p. 187 


% “Man in the muffler”—the main character from the story of the same 
name by the Russian writer Chekhov; a narrow-minded philistine who 
is afraid of any innovation and initiative. p. 141 


” The American Civil War (1861-65)—a war between the Northern and 
Southern States, in which 4 Wnlonen fought against the Seiten 
slaye-owners who sought to preserve slavery. p 


" Appeal to Reason—a newspaper published by the American socialists; 
it was Koagael in the siate of Kanans in 1895. It enjoyed wide popu- 
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ory, was “When I Shall Fight”. rom mem. 


P. 149 
58 The reference is to the 17th i 


18th-century French revolution. 


P. 145 
50 Jupiter and Minerva—ancient Roman gods. 
: Jupiter—god of heaven, light and rain; later he was the supreme 
deity of the Roman state. 


Minerva—goddess of war and 


protectress 
and arts; according to a myth, 


of handicrafts, Sciences 
she was b 


orn from Jupiter’s head. 


Pp. 146 

61 The First Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. was adopted by the Fifth All- 

Russia Congress of Soviets on July decisive 
role in drawing it up. 


was pub- 
by a Left socialist journal, The Liberator. 


p. 150 


®3 The Peace Treat of Versailles concluded the First World War (1914- 
18). It was digned on July 28, 1919, by the U.S.A., tbe Deh 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan and other countries allied wit se 
on the one hand, and defeated Germany on the other. The ~— ae 
Versailles confirmed the repartition of the capitalist world in 


. G n 
of the victor countries and imposed immense reparation A 
Germany. 


NAME INDEX 


A 


Aguinaldo, Emilio (b. 1869)— 
Philippine politician, President 
of the Pepublic of the Philip- 
pines (from 1899); headed his 
people’s struggle against the 
American invaders.—70 


Axelrod, Pavel Borisovich (1850- 
1928)—one of the leaders of 
Menshevism, an opportunist 
trend in the Russian Social- 
-Democratic movement; social- 
chauvinist during the First 
World War (1914-18).—68, 103 


B 


Bacon, Reginald (1863-1947)— 
British Rear-Admiral, expert 
in naval affairs; director of the 


ordnance works in Coventry 
(1910-15),—27 


Berard, Victor (1860-1929)— 
French economist, publicist and 
philologist.—71 


Bissolati, Leonida (1857-1920) — 
one of the founders of the Ita- 
lian Socialist Party and a lead- 
er of its Right. reformist wing. 
Expelled from the party in 
1912, he founded a reformist 
Socialist Party. During the 
First World War, social-chauv- 


inist, advocate of Italy’s par- 
ticipation in the war on the 
Entente’s side.—112 


Bukharin Nikolai Ivanovich 
(1888-1938)—Russian public- 
ist and economist, member of 
the R.S.D.L.P. from 1906. Dur- 
ing the First World War he 
adopted an anti-Leninist stand 
on a number of questions: the 
state, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the right of nations 
to self-determination, etc. After 
the October Socialist Revolut- 
ion his attitude towards the 
question of concluding the 
Brest Peace Treaty (1918) and 
in the discussion on the trade 
unions (1920) was that of an 
opportunist. Later he headed 
the Right opposition in the 
Party, for which he was ex- 
pelled from it in 1937.44, 45 


Bulkin, F. A. (b. 1888)—Russian 
Social-Democrat, liquidator, 
defencist during the First 
World War.—I11 


Cc 


Calwer, Richard (1868-1927)— 
prominent Semen a ke 
resentative of reformism 
ad revisionism in the German 
Social-Democratic movement. 
—55 


Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919) 
merican multimillionaire 
born in Scotland.—¢s , 
Chernysheushy, 


Nikolai ilo~ 
oe “(1898-15 tholai Gavrilo 


89)—Russian re- 


Chkheidze, Nikolai Semyonovich 
(1864-1926)—one of the Men- 
shevik leaders, defencist, acti- 
vely supported the bourgeois 
‘ie Government.—68, 


Chkhenkeli, Akaky Ivanovich 


(1874-1959)—Social-Democrat, 
liquidator.—6g, 107 


Clausewits, Karl (1780-1831) — 
Prussian general, prominent 
ourgeois military theoretician, 
author of several works on the 


history of the Napoleonic and 
other wars.—41, 116 


Clemenceau, Georges Benjamin 
(1841-1929)—French politician 
and statesman, head of the 
French Government from No- 
vember 1917; one of the orga- 
nisers and instigators of armed 


intervention against Soviet 
Russia.—155 

Cunow, Heinrich (1862-1936)— 
German Right-wing  Social- 


Democrat, revisionist and dis- 
torter of Marxism.—54 


D 


David, Eduard (1863-1920)—one 
of the leaders of the Right wing 
of German Social-Democracy. 
—106 
bs, Eugene (1855-1926)—pro- 

ga seem of the U.S. a 
bour movement; headed the 
Left wing of the Socialist Par- 
ty of America.—142 


170 


E 


1820. 
founder of Nei ste 


—41, 66, 67, 93, 107, 1oAt@"™ 
110, 111 » N08 top, 
Eschwege, Ludwig—Germa 
nomist, contributor 
nal Die Bank.—7| 


n eco. 
to the jour. 


G 


Giffen, Robert (1837-1910) 
British bourgeois economist and 


statistician, specialised in fin. 
ances.—6] 


Gladstone, William Ewart (1809- 
1898)—British politician and 
statesman, leader of the Liber- 
al Party, Prime Minister in 
several Cabinets,—98 


Gompers, Samuel (1850-1924)— 
American trade unionist, pur- 
sued the policy of class colla- 
boration with the capitalists, 
—147 


Gvozdyov, K. A. (b. 1883)—Men- 
shevik liquidator, social-chau- 
vinist during the world impe- 
rialist war of 1914-18, suppor- 
ted the participation of tsar- 
ist Russia in the war.—l12 


H 


, John (b, 1839)—English 
oon ce head oe 
reformist wing of the gi 
Federal Council of the tia 
International. In 1871 i. 
expelled from the ines i 
nal for opportunism and cha 

vinism.—107 


Arthur (1868-1985) — 
eg: "the leaders of the 


glish trade union movement 
and of the Labour Party; so- 
cial-chauvinist during the 
world imperialist war of 1914- 
18.—147 


Hildebrand, Gerhard—German 
Social-Democrat, economist 
and publicist; expelled from 
the party in 1912 for opportun- 
ism.—64 

Hilferding, Rudolf (1877-1941) 
—one of the opportunist lea- 
ders of the German Social-De- 
mocratic movement and_ the 
Second International, author 
of the book Finance Capita’. 
which played a positive role in 
the study of monopoly capita- 
lism.—59, 72, 79, 89, 104, 106. 
130 


Hill, David Jane (1850-1932)— 
American historian and diplo- 
mat.—78 


Hobson, John Atkinson (1858- 
1940)—British economist, re- 
presentative of bourgeois re- 
formism and pacifism.—53, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 69, 70, 76, 
104, 105 


Huysmans, Camille (1871-1968) 
—one of the leaders of the 
Belgian working-class move- 
ment, Centrist.—84 

Ilyin, U. (Lenin, UV. 1.) (1870- 
1924)—48 


K 


Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938)—one 
of the leaders of German So- 
cial-Democracy and the Second 
International; at first a Marx- 
ist, then a renegade from 
Marxism and ideologist of 
Centrism.—46, 47, 48, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 57, 67, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 84, 
a 89, 103, 104, 107, 109, 110, 
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Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich 
_{1881-1970) —Socialist-Revolu- 
lonary; from July 1917 
headed the bourgeois Provi- 
sional Government.—140 


Keynes, John Maynard (1883- 
1946)—English vulgar econ- 
omist, advocate of state-mon- 
opoly capitalism.—155 


Kieusky, P.—see 
Georgi Leonidovich. 


Kolchak, Alexander Uasilyevich 
(1873-1920)—Admiral, ~ mon- 
archist, one of the leaders of 
the Russian counter-revolution- 
aries; in 1918-19, a puppet of 
the Entente; headed the milit- 
ary bourgeois-landowner dicta- 
torship in Siberia and the Far 
East.—154 


Krupp—a family of industrial- 
ists, headed the armaments 
and metallurgical concern in 
Germany.—75 


Pyatakov, 


L 


Lansburg, Alfred (1872-1940)— 
German bourgeois economist. 
—62, 71, 73, 74, 75 

Legien, Karl (1861-1920)—Ger- 
man Right-wing Social-Dem- 
ocrat, trade union leader, re- 
visionist.—106. 


Lensch, Paul — (1873-1926)— 
German Social-Democrat, chau- 
vinist.—109 


Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900) 
—prominent leader of the 
German and __ international 
working-class movement, one 
of the founders and leaders of 
the German Social-Democratic 
Party; friend of Mars and 
Engels.—37 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-1865)— 
outstanding American states- 
man, U.S. President during the 
Civil War (1861-65).—70 


f . 
104 George, Davia (iss 
plomat ib Alesian an 

‘rine Miectal Par 


Mann, _ Thomas (1859-1941) 
Prominent figure in the British 
working-class 
er of 
member of the ommunist 
Party of Great Britain. —108 

Martov, I. (T. sederbaum, Yylj 
Osipovich) (1873-1993)_“one of 
the Menshevik leaders, social- 
chauvinist during the 1914-18 
war.—68, 84, 108, 106, 107 


Marx, Karl (1818-1883)—found- 
er of - scientific communism, 
blilliant thinker, leader _ and 
teacher of the international 
proletariat.—36, 41, 66, 67, 86, 
89, 102, 107, 109 


, Pyotr Pavlovich (1867- 
gonad Social-De- 
mocrat, Menshevik; author of 
works on the agrarian question 
in which he sought to revise 
the basic propositions of Marx- 
ist political economy.—68 


i Pavel Nikolayevich 
Meo. Toda) -identogiat of the 
Russian imperialist pany genes. 
istori icist. Ih 
ve ee od the hourgee’ 
Provisional Government.—44, 
116 
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N 

Nakhimson, 
Shectatoy 
“Conomist’ ang 
Shevik,— 90" 


> Mi 
1923)—Am icant 
list —go 


P 


Plekhanov, Georgi Valentinoy; 
(1856-1918)—outstanding Tent 
er of the Russian and interna. 
tional working-class movement, 

tst propagator of Marxism in 
ussia. During the First World 

War (1914-18 adopted a so- 


cial-chauvinist stand.—42, 44, 
106 


Potresov, Alexander Nikolayevich 
(1869-1934)—one of the oppor 
tunist leaders in the Russian 
Social-Democratic movement, 
Menshevik liquidator. —68, 107, 
112 


hon, Pierre Joseph (1808- 
"orn le, 
ist_ and sociologist; ideolog- 
ist of the petty bourgeoisie: 
181 
imir Mitrofa- 
i ich, Uladimir M 
serenely 1870-1930}—big RS 
sian landowner, reac 
44 
kov, Georgi Le 
*%Gis00-1997)—Bolsberik World 
1910; during the Ei Leai 
War adopted an 


the question of the 


stand f nations to self-deter- 
me ati0D and other major 
myestions of the Party's policy. 
37 38, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 98: 99, 100 

R 


1, Pierre (1871-1935)— 
sane f the reformist leaders 


_—one 0. 
of the French Socialist Party, 


hauvinist.—147 
ner, Karl (1870-1950)—leader 
_ theoretician of the Aus- 
trian Right-wing Social-De- 
mocrats.— 124, 147 
Jakob _ (1858-1982)— 


social-c 


Riesser, . 
German economist and banker. 
~79, 83, 84 

S 
Sadoul, Jacques (1881-1956)— 


French officer, member of the 
French military mission in 
Russia in 1917; later became a 
Communist.—139 


Saint-Simon, Henri Claude (1760- 
1825)—French utopian social- 
ist—85, 86 

Sartorius von  Wialtershausen, 
August (b. 1852)—German 
bourgeois economist, author of 
works on world economics and 
politics. —61 

Scheidemann, Filipp (1865-1939) 
one of the leaders of the extre- 
me Right wing of the German 
Social-Democratic movement. 
—125, 147 


Schilder, Sigmund (b. 1932)— 


German economist.—61, 79 


Schulze-Gaevernitz G 

t, erhardt 
(1864-1943)—German bour- 
economist.—61, 64, 65, 
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Sismondi, Jean Charles Léonard 


Simonde de (1773-1842)— 
Swiss economist and historian, 
ideologist of the petty bourge- 
oisie.—103 


Skobelev, Matvei Ivanovich 
(1885-1939)—Russian Social- 
Democrat, Menshevik, Centrist 
during the world imperialist 
war of 1914-18.—68, 112 


Sokolnikov, U. (Sokolnikov, G.Y.) 
(1889-1938)—member of the 
Bolshevik Party from 1905; 
member of the Moscow Com- 
mittee and the Moscow Region- 
al Bureau of the R.S.D.L.P. 
(B.) in 1917.—127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132 


Sorge, Friedrich Adolf (1828- 
1906)—German socialist, pro- 
minent figure in the interna- 
tional working-class and social- 
ist movement; friend and as- 
sociate of Marx and Engels. 
After the 1848-49 revolution 
emigrated to the U.S.A.—107 


Spectator—see Nakhimson, Miron 
Isaakoch. 


T 


Trotsky (Bronstein), Lev Dawvido- 
vich (1870-1940)—rabid enemy 
of Leninism. Before the First 
World War he supported the 
liquidators under the cover of 
“non-factionalism”; Centr- 
ist during the war. At the 
Sixth Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P.(B.) in 1917 he be- 
came a member of the Party 
but continued to wage a covert 
struggle against Leninism. The 
Communist Party — exposed 
Trotskyism as a petty-bourgeois 
deviation in the Party and 
routed it ideologically and 
organisationally. ‘Trotsky was 
expelled from the Party and 
deported from the US.S.R.; 


in 1932 he was deprived of 
Soviet citizenship.—103, 105 


Vv 


Vanderlip, Frank Arthur (1864- 
1937)—American banker; Pre- 
sident of the National City 


Bank in New York.—155 


WwW 


Webb, Beatrice (1858-1 943), and 
Sidney (1859-1947)—well- 


known Englj 
Blish . 
authors of feveray es ru 
Siar and ene on tt 
english working. y of he 
ment.—110 Class i, the 
Ve. 


Wilson, Woodr 
> odrow 
US. President (ig 0 
2 icy was aimay !) hi 
prgeag the bibous at sup. 
and _ his foreign Tov Ment 
Senta, Wilson. TY Was 
€ organiser 0 
tervention sehin 2 armed Pn 
sia.—142, 155, Oviet Rus. 
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